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Again 
More Light 


BANKERS MONTHLY—proud of its long record of leadership 
as the champion of better banking methods and of banking poli- 
cies in tune with a changing world—once again takes up the 
Torch of Progress and throws its revealing light on TWO sub- 
jects which, the Editors believe, have failed to keep in step with 
today’s tempo: 
PROTESTING of CHECKS 
and 
CHECK DESIGN 


For the first of several critical analyses of these 
two out-of-step subjects, turn now to 
Pages 245, 247 and 
250 
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} NO ROOM IN THE FiLES! SEEMS THAT EVERY RECORD SURE 1S A NUISANCE To HAVE 
RECORDS SCATTEREO Ste 1 NEED IS IN THE To FILE CARDS IN LETTER-SIZED 
ALL OVER THE PLACE! ibe DRAWERS, ~ WASTES SPACE, Too ! 

HOW CAN ! GET " ME TOO, | WASTE MOR 

ANY WORK DONE ; TIME JUST RUNNING 


HERE’S THE WAY 
TO MEET THAT PROBLEM 


GUARDSMAN 
WOOD FILING CABINETS 


A STYLE AND SIZE FOR 
EVERY NEED. AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


For complete details on this extensive 


line of wood files built to match exist- 


IS LACK OF EFFICIENT FILING ing equipment, write today for the 
free 20-page Guardsman catalog. 
EQUIPMENT WASTING YOUR TIME? 


In these busy days you just can’t afford to let inadequate 
filing equipment slow the work of your dwindling clerical 
staff. Today’s flood of business papers, and those of years 
to come, may be efficiently filed in the attractive, built-to- 
last, Wood Guardsman Cabinet. Remember, too, that 
innumerable government regulations require that many 
operating records must be kept for at least two years! 


The Guardsman line includes letter and legal size units in 
2, 3, 4, and 5 drawer heights; and 5x3, 6x4, 8x5, 8x8, and 
Tabulating card sizes. Here is the simple, effective cure for 
excessive transferring, overcrowding, delayed finding, and 
makeshift adaptations of filing equipment. See the Guards- 
man at your nearest Remington Rand Office. 


SYSTEMS BLFFAL®O 
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It's not my fault 
| can’t cash 
more payroll 
checks an hour 


“Just try to read one of these checks! The figures are all confused with the background of the paper. I have to 
read every one twice to be sure of the amount to pay. Do you suppose we could get these payroll checks 


put on a more readable paper?”’ 


“Mr. Androse, our new teller has given me an idea that may help 
us cash payroll checks faster. He says the background on this 
check is bad for legibility. And I think he’s right. We ought to 
advise our payroll depositors on the kind of paper that will 
make a more readable check. It will help us cash checks faster 
and guard against possible errors.” 


June, 1943 


“HAMMERMILL SAFETY is what we supply for our bank’s cus- 
tomers’ private checks. It’s an excellent choice, we believe, for 
payroll checks as well. Its protective background comes in 
seven colors, selected for sharp contrast with penwriting or 
typing. And it fulfills ABA recommendations for 100% sulphite 
protective paper. Why not specify Hammermill Safety ?”’ 
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Sorry, Mr. Jones 


Mr. Smith’s still 
using the BLUE Book! 


“He said he waited two hours to use 
it yesterday, so now he’s going to 
hang on to it until he’s finished.” 


Is this the situation in your bank . . . does this little episode stir a familiar memory of 


your own experience? If so, then obviously your bank needs an additional copy of 
the BLUE BOOK. 


There is no economy in hiring experienced staff members at top 
c by EC K th ese ; S POTS salaries, developing efficient operating techniques for them, providing 
them with the best working conditions—and then stinting on the equip- 
St . ment with which they must work. The executive officer (or the transit 
va : clerk) who sits idle or “makes” work to keep busy, while waiting for 
access to the BLUE BOOK, is costing the bank important money and 

impairing the bank's service. 


And guessing or using out-of-date data is even worse, for 
one mistake, the result of a bad guess or of using last year’s figures, 
might cost the bank 50 times the price of another Directory. 


So we urge you to analyze your bank-reference needs. If you 
don't have a copy of Rand MSNally Bankers Directory at every spot 
where there is frequent need for accurate, speedy bank facts, then 
you're losing money. To protect efficiency, order the extra copies 
you need, right away, while they're still available. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
The Standard Bank Reference Since 1872 


Here are some of the places where nine banks out of ten should The BLUE BOOK is the greatest investment 


have an extra BLUE BOOK. The chances are, your bank needs . 
another copy in af least one of these spots. in operation-economy a bank can make 


Rano MCNaity & Company 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES CHICAGO WASHINGTON NEW YORK 


June, 1943 





His call today may 


prevent a delay in 


her work tomorrow 


An ounce of prevention is still worth a pound of care—especially 

these days when time and manpower are at a premium..A phone call 

MANUFACTURING will bring a Burroughs service man when you need him, but it’s far 
FOR WAR wiser to arrange with Burroughs for periodic inspection, lubrication 


and adjustment of your Burroughs machines, so that emergencies, 
Manufacture of aircraft 


equipment for the Army and the delays they entail, may be prevented. The Burroughs service 
Air Forces, and the manu- man is the best answer to the ever-mounting problem: “How can I 
facture of Burroughs get the most eut of my present machines, and make them last for the 


figuri d ti . ie ‘ 
oy in lin they eta duration?” He is factory trained and factory controlled, and makes 
equipment for the Army, 


Navy, U. S. Government replacements with genuine Burroughs parts. His work is guaranteed 
and the nation’s many by Burroughs. For full details, call the local Burroughs office. 
war activities, are the 

salty iengeetens tanks BUY YOUR SUPPLIES FROM BURROUGHS—Users of all types of 


office machines find that Burroughs ribbons, carbon paper, roll paper 


igned to Burrough 
——s —— and other supplies cost no more—assure better, more uniform results. 


in the Victory Program. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ici Burroughs 


ADDING, | CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL, PAYROLL AND 
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ILLING MACHINES 
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Let’s Simplify Protest Procedure 


After an exhaustive study, the author recommends that protest be made by the banking cor- 


T THE present time there are 
many methods of protest pro- 
cedure. The cost of protest, 
the many different forms of protest 
certificates, the notice of protest, 
and the practice of some banks 
having the notary an employee of 
the bank, are some variations. 

The writer has found from ex- 
perience that there is a need for 
uniform procedure to be adopted 
both for the cost of protest and the 
procedure of the notary. A number 
of notaries merely call on the tele- 
phone and never make personal de- 
mand for the payment of the unpaid 
check. If the check is good upon the 
call by telephone, the item is’ again 
put through to the paying bank the 
following day. If he is advised that 
the item is still not good, the pro- 
test is then made by the notary and 
the protested item is returned to 
the collecting bank, notices of dis- 
honor are forwarded to endorsers, 
and, in many cases without the 
proper postage, even though post- 
age cost is included in the protest 
fees. 

It is my belief that banks, as 
such, should be allowed to make 
the protest. Customer relations 
would be improved if the banks 
were permitted to make the pro- 
test. The item would be returned 
more quickly and the cost, I be- 
lieve, could be uniform and much 
smaller. This change would also 
make it possible for a uniform cer- 
tificate of protest to be used in all 
banks. 

An agent of the holder may give 
notice of dishonor in his own name, 
or in the name of his principal, or 
in the name of the party entitled to 
give notice. (Sec. 91.) The writer 


poration instead of a notary public. At present, banks are not allowed to retain protest fees. 





By GEORGE R. DURANG 


Vice President and Treasurer, 
Security Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


believes that the bank on which the 
check is drawn should have the 
right to give notice of dishonor to 
the endorsers and to the maker of 
the check. 

The protest must now be made 
by a notary public and his notarial 
seal proves itself in the courts of 
any state; that is, the seal of a 
notary public on a piece of paper 
is itself evidence that the paper is 
what it purports to be. 

In rare instances, it may be im- 
possible to find a notary public to 
make protest, and in such situa- 
tions the act provides that protest 
may be made by any respectable 
resident of the place where the bill 
is dishonored, in the presence of 
two or more credible witnesses. 
Such a method should never be re- 
sorted to, however, except in the 
case of necessity. 

Questions may arise as to what 
residents are respectable or what 
witnesses are credible, and proof 
that the protest has been made by 
such persons will then have to be 
adduced. All such difficulties are 
avoided by having the _ protest 
made by a notary public, who him- 
self makes presentment and de- 
mand. 

Ordinarily, it is the rule that 
protest must be made at the place 
where a bill is dishonored, whether 
the dishonor is by non-acceptance 
or non-payment. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a bill is drawn payable at the 
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place of business or residence of 
some person other than the drawee. 
If dishonored by non-acceptance, 
such dishonor might occur at some 
place other than that at which the 
bill is expressed to be payable—it 
must be protested for non-payment 
at the place where it is expressed 
to be payable. No further present- 
ment for payment to, or demand on, 
the drawee is necessary. 

The facts give convincing evi- 
dence that the laws relating to the 
protesting of checks could be 
amended to make it permissible for 
banks, instead of a notary public, 
to protest unpaid checks. 

Section 90 of the Act requires 
that the one giving notice of dis- 
honor must be vested with author- 
ity and must have possession of the 
instrument. Inasmuch as the bank 
has possession of the item, there 
would be no delay in giving notice 
of dishonor. The notice may not be 
received by the party to whom ad- 
dressed, due to his absence from 
home or business. 

Section 154 refers to who should 
make the protest. One authority 
states that protest must be made 
by a notary but also states that pro- 
test could be made by a respectable 
resident, but does not recommend 
that procedure, stating that ques- 
tions might arise as to which resi- 
dents are respectable. But the 
writer feels that if a protest is 
made by a bank, that question is 
entirely eliminated. 

Another authority states that 
protest may be made at the in- 
sistence of any persons authorized 
to receive payment and should be 
made by the one presenting the bill. 
The bank would again be in a better 











position to protest, as it actually 
presents the bill for a cash consid- 
eration. 

The Act states that a bill must be 
protested at the place of dishonor. 
In case of a check payable at the 
bank, no further presentment for 
payment to, or demand on, the 
drawee is necessary. Therefore a 
bank is in a much better position to 
protest a check than any outside 
notary. 

The notary public has been called 
an officer of international character 
and of having international and in- 
terstate functions, and has been 
recognized the world over. But from 
the writer’s viewpoint, a banking 
institution is also known the world 
over, carrying on a foreign business 
with not only many foreign banks, 
but also many foreign merchants as 
well. A bank would certainly be 
better known internationally, and 
much better qualified to act inter- 
nationally, than an individual per- 
son classified as a notary public. 

Protest made by a bank would 
permit the unpaid check to be re- 
turned to the last endorser the same 
day on which it was dishonored, in- 
stead of the notary holding the 
check until the following day be- 
fore making demand for payment, 
which is the practice in a good 
many places. 

A bank is more experienced in 
the handling of checks. Its records 
are more complete. It is more re- 
sponsible than a notary. It is under 
supervision by either State or Fed- 
eral agencies and it is far better to 
have a corporate institution, if it is 
necessary to come into court, than 
an individual who may die or not 
be available at the time needed. 

In many cases, the notary is an 
employee of the bank, the purpose 
of this being to save time and the 
advantage of always having a no- 
tary when needed, and therefore 
the writer cannot see why the bank 
should not be entitled to the reve- 
nue or protest fees. It is a service 
that should be paid for and the 
bank is certainly entitled to it. Un- 
der the present system it is not 
good policy for a bank to retain 
for itself any of the protest fees 
collected by the notary who is in 
its employ for, several court cases 
have ruled in favor of the notary. 


Proposed Procedure For Banks 
To Follow In Protesting 
Unpaid Checks 


This recommendation cannot be 
effective without the full co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
because they act as the clearing 
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house for many millions of checks. 


The first step necessary for the 
banks to take would be an amend- 
ment to their by-laws, the passing 
of the proper resolutions by their 
respective boards of directors or 
trustees granting authority to cer- 
tain officials of their banks to exe- 
cute certificates of protest, together 
with the right to place the cor- 
porate seal of the institution on the 
protest certificate. The certificates 
could be pfinted with the seal im- 
printed on them for use of banks 
having branches. 


Banks receiving checks for de- 
posit drawn on a local bank would 
forward these items for payment to 
the bank on which they are drawn, 
either through the clearing house 
or by runner. This is the same pro- 
cedure which is in effect today. The 
drawee bank would either ‘pay the 
items or return them. Without any 
further presentation, if the item was 
subject to protest, the bank officer 
would prepare the certificate of 
protest, send out the required no- 
tices of dishonor in accordance with 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
make a book record of the item, 
and return the item the same day 
with the certificate of protest at- 
tached. 

Checks sent direct to the drawee 
bank from out-of-town correspond- 
ents which cannot be paid and are 
subject to protest, would be pro- 
tested by the drawee bank and the 
unpaid check returned with the 
certificate of protest attached at the 
close of business the same day. 

While the fees are originally paid 
by the last endorser who looks to 
the previous endorser for reim- 
bursement, the fees should finally 
be borne by the maker of an un- 
paid check. But in most cases, there 
are several parties involved in the 
transaction and it has been the 
writer’s experience that there are 
many complaints from customers as 
to the unsatisfactory system of fees 
charged for .the protesting of un- 
paid checks. 

The writer suggests that a uni- 
form charge for the banks to make 
for protesting a check should not 
exceed $1.50. The time involved in 
preparing the notice, and stationery 
costs plus postage, and the record- 
ing or registering charge (in States 
that require it) could certainly be 
covered in this amount. 

There is no reason why a sep- 
arate charge should be made for 
the protest fee, the notice, the re- 
cording, the certificate and seal, and 
the noting. It is an old custom and 
the customer is being penalized. 


The recommended charge should be 
sufficient to take care of the entire 
protest cost. 


Changes In The Present Law 
Which Would Be Necessary 


The Negotiable Instruments Act 
which has been adopted by all the 
states will have to be amended to 
simplify this procedure, together 
with a law adopting a uniform cer- 
tificate of protest and to validate 
the form of the certificate now in 
use. 


A uniform amendment should be 
made to Article 13, Sections 153 
and 154 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. 


Section 153 to be amended as 
follows: “The protest must be an- 
nexed to the bill, or must contain 
a copy thereof, and must be under 
the hand and seal of the notary or 
an incorporated bank making it and 
must specify .. .” and so on. 

Section 154 to be amended as fol- 
lows: “Protest may be made by 1. 
A Notary Public; or 2. By a re- 
spectable resident (and so on); or 
3. By an incorporated bank having 
its principal place of business in 
the place where the instrument is 
dishonored, the certificate of pro- 
test bearing a seal purporting to be 
the seal of the banking institution, 
signed by an authorized official of 
the bank, which certificate will be 
prima facie evidence of the facts re- 
cited in said certificate. The notice 
of protest to be prima facie evi- 
dence that due notice was given to 
the parties addressed.” 


Government Loan 
Solicitors 


In a letter written by E. E, 
Placek, president, Country. Bank 
Division, of The Independent 
Bankers Association, he says: “A. 
G. Black, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, in his report 
for the year 1941, says that in 1940 
there were 337 full time PCA field 
offices and at the end of 1941 there 
were 515 full time field offices. This 
is an increase of 53%. 

“What emergency existed in 1941 
and what was the necessity for this 
enormous increase? A Congres- 
sional investigation might disclose 
the reason—a socialized govern- 
ment credit.” 


One wise purchasing officer says: 
“T can tell the good housekeepers 
among our machine operators— 
their machines need fewer repairs.” 
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Protesting Checks Is A Nuisance 
With No Compensating Income 


The fees for protesting checks are rightfully collected only by the notary public 
who does the protesting, A bank receives nothing for its work of sorting out 
items on which protest is required, referring them to a notary for protest, and 
then collecting his fees for him from a customer who did not ask for this service, 


HE law requires that foreign 
Tits be protested if returned 

for non-acceptance or non-pay- 
ment. 

A foreign bill is a check drawn 
in one state and payable in an- 
other. However, the law requires 
that the protesting be done by a 
notary public unless there is no 
notary public available in the com- 
munity where the check is payable. 

The records of many banks show 
that about one out of every 400 
checks sorted in a bank must be 
returned for insufficient funds or 
no account. Of course, not all of 





Checks That Need Not 
Be Protested 


1. Those drawn and payable 
in the same state. (Inland bills.) 


2. Those improperly endorsed. 
3. Those not endorsed. 


4. Signature missing or incor- 
rect. 


5. Post dated. 

6. Uncollected funds. 

7. Title of account missing. 
8. Voucher (not a check). 


The Law Allows Protest 
Only On Checks— 


l. Returned for non-accept- 
ance (stop payment, account 
closed, account garnisheed, de- 
positor deceased). 


2. Returned for non-payment 
(N.S.F., no account). 





these are foreign bills. Neverthe- 
less, these checks must all be ex- 
amined carefully to see if they are 
foreign bills, in order for a bank 
to carry out its legal obligation of 
having the bill protested. 

The bank must then turn the bill 
over to a notary public, who fills 
out the notary protest papers, and 
attaches a bill for his fees. 

This is then returned to the bank, 
which attempts to collect the fee, 
either from the last endorser or 
from the drawer of the check. The 
fees must then be forwarded to the 
notary, and if the last endorser 


"Why do you send me a bill for protest when I 
don’t want the check protested? The writer of the 
check has already made it good. He must have 
made a mistake in his balance. I won't pay for 


a service I didn’t order!” 


June, 1943 


pays them, he must attempt to col- 
lect from the previous endorser, 
and so on back to the drawer of the 
check. 

If the check was drawn fraudu- 
lently, that is, if the maker does not 
intend to pay it, then the person to 
whom the check was given in pay- 
ment of some obligation, not only is 
out the amount of the check, but 
also the amount of the notary fees 
in addition. 

The sad part of the whole thing 
is, this payee usually has not re- 
quested that the check be protested. 

Where did this idea of protest 





Legal References To Cases In Which Notaries Have 
Been Held To Be The Owners Of Protest Fees 


l. Pitsch vs. Bank, Ill. 137 
N.E. Rep. 198, 40 B.L.J. 1. 


2. Ohio National Bank vs. 
Hopkins, 8 App. Cas. D.C. 146, 
13 B.L.J. 391; B.LJ. 71. 


3. Kress vs. Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 293 N.Y.S. 646, 
250 App. Div. 93. 


4. Todd vs. Neals Adminis- 
trator, 49 Ala. 266, 273, 24 B.L.J. 
757; 31 B.L.J. 806. 


5. Donegan vs. Wood, 49 Ala. 
251; Hunt vs. Mayhee, 7 N.Y. 
266, 31 B.L.J. 878. 


6. Wittich vs. First National 
Bank, 20 Fla. 843, 37 B.L.J. 678. 


7. Marchall vs. Fontana, Ia. 





come from, and why was it written 
into the Negotiable Instruments 
Act? 

Protest originated many years 
ago. In fact, it started before we 
had banks in this country. It was 
a device to take care of transac- 
tions between countries, especially 
those some distance apart, when 
considerable time was required to 
send a check for payment, and get 
notice back of its non-payment with 
legal evidence upon which to sue 
the maker of the check for pay- 
ment. 

In such transactions, when the 
notice of non-payment was many 
weeks delayed, the protest was a 
valuable legal document, but in our 
present America, where checks are 
collected promptly, and notice of 
non-payment is returned within a 
few days at most, it is only a very 
rare case in which the protest is 
used as evidence in court. In other 
words, most returned checks are 
either for small amounts or are 
returned because of some error and 
are later paid without any court 
action 

In order to eliminate a lot of the 
useless work which is now in- 
volved in taking care of these pro- 
tested bills, Bankers Monthly sug- 
gests to the bankers of the country 
that they relieve themselves of this 
extra work by bringing about a 
change in the law (or else by agree- 
ment among themselves) to make 
it unnecessary for a bank to have 
a bill protested, unless the protest 
is specifically asked for by the 
payee of the check. Thus he would 
signify that he intended to use the 
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190 N.W. Rep. 387, 40 B.L.J. 44. 


8. German National Bank vs. 
Beatrice National Bank, 63 Neb. 
246, 88 N.W. Rep. 480, 38 B.L.J. 
464; 40 B.L.J. 447. 

9. Wittich vs. First National 
Bank, 20 Fla. 843, 31 B.L.J. 803. 

10. Casper vs. Cuhne, 79 Misc. 
411, 140 N.Y.S. 86. 

11. Maukey vs. Hoyt, 27 S.D. 
561, 132 N.W. 230. 

12. Daniel vs. 
O. St. 578. 

13. Tobb vs. Neal, 49 Ala. 266, 
273. 

14. Montpelier Bank vs. Mont- 
pelier Lumber Co., 16 Ida. 730, 
735, 102 P. 685. 


Downing, 26 





protest in legal action and that he 
was willing to pay for it. 

As it stands now, the bank is re- 
quired to have a protest made and 
trust to luck that it can collect the 
protest fee for the notary. 

The collection involves the time 
of all endorsing banks. In some 
cases the fee has been absorbed by 
the bank in which the check was 
first deposited, simply to placate a 
depositor who is not willing to pay 
for a service for which he did not 
ask. 

The work of sorting out checks 
which need to be protested amounts 
to quite a lot, with no compensat- 
ing income for the bank, for it has 
been held in many courts that a 
bank must not keep the protest fees 
of a notary who is an employee. 

Some banks have attempted to 
avoid liability by making a con- 
tract with the notary public who 
is an employee of the bank, and 
spends most of the day doing other 
banking work. This contract gener- 
ally attempts to make the protest 
fees a part of the notary’s salary 
for the work he does for the bank, 
but even such a contract has been 
denied by courts, on the theory that 
a notary is a public officer and can- 
not assign nor contract away his 
future fees, either in whole or in 
part. If such a contract has been 
made, it has been held to be void 
and against public policy in sev- 
eral court cases. 

It would seem wise, therefore, 
to carefully review court cases as 
well as the law itself, and (until 
the necessity of protest is elimi- 
nated) arrange with a notary pub- 


lic not employed by the bank to do 
the protesting and collect the fees 
for himself. This may entail addi- 
tional work, but it avoids liability 
for the bank. 

Section 154, in the Uniform Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, reads as 
follows: “Protest may be made by: 
1. A notary public or 2. By a re- 
spectable resident of the place 
where the bill is dishonored, in the 
presence of two or more credible 
witnesses.” 

The number two part of this sec- 
tion has been thought to mean that 
a bank officer, whether a notary or 
not, could make the protest in the 
name of the bank, and thus avoid 
the services of a notary public. 
However, legal opinion is that this 
would not be safe, and would be 
doubtful evidence when taken to 
court. The theory is that when a 
notary public is not available for 
doing the protesting, THEN the 
protest may be made in the second 
way. 

It would seem desirable, never- 
theless, for the law to be changed 
to allow a bank to do the protesting, 
but only when a protest is specifi- 
cally requested by the depositor. 
This would undoubtedly eliminate 
a great deal of work, and would 
probably eliminate the fees (or re- 
duce them), and would simplify 
the matter to some extent. 

As a matter of fact, so important 
did this idea appear to Mr. George 
R. Durang, vice president of the Se- 
curity Bank and Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia that he made a special study 
of the subject, and wrote a thesis 
entitled, “Advantages of Notice of 
Dishonor Procedure By a Bank On 
Unpaid Checks Over Protest By 
Notary Public.” 

In his conclusions, he said: “The 
developments of this study have 
certainly convinced the writer that 
the proper place to protest the 
check is in a bank, that the proper 
party to protest the check is a bank 
and not a notary public.” 

However, the law has not yet been 
changed to allow a bank to do the 
protesting. 

In a court case in Illinois, the 
notary’s right to all fees was indi- 
cated in the following language: 
“A contract whereby a notary em- 
ployed by a bank to protest com- 
mercial paper for it, agreed to re- 
ceive only a percentage of statutory 
protest fees, and permit the bank to 
retain the remainder is illegal.” 

A case in Ohio is summarized as 
follows: “A contract between a 
bank and a notary to divide the fees 


(Continued on page 269) 
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N order to encourage more in- 

terest in the varied technicali- 
ties of banking, it is proposed that 
a Bankers Monthly Quiz be pub- 
lished in each issue. Each quiz will 
cover a wide variety of subjects. 
This will probably make it a little 
difficult for some bank employees 
to answer all questions. 

However, an employee who 
grades “average” (one who can an- 
swer eight questions) should be 
pleased with the results. Then he 
should study the answers to the 
other 12 questions for the purpose 
of increasing his education and 
making himself more useful to his 
institution. 

A person who answers all of the 
twenty questions may be _ justly 
proud of his broad knowledge of 
banking, and is entitled to wear a 
white carnation for three days. 

Everyone in a bank should know 
the answers to these questions, but 
some of them may not be so easy. 
These 20 questions were answered 
correctly in five minutes by one 
person. On the other hand, a book- 
keeper puzzled over them for half 
an hour and even then gave incor- 
rect answers to six. Write numbers 
from 1 to 20 on a small piece of 
paper. Write the letter representing 
the answer you select opposite the 
question number. Then turn to page 
272 and compare your list with the 
answers there. . 

If you answer the following 
number correctly You qualify as 

20 Very superior 


16, 17, 18, or 19 Superior 
12, 13, 14, or 15 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
4, 5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2 or 3 Very poor 


The Editors of Bankers Monthly 
will be glad to hear from anyone 
who wishes to make any comments 
on this idea or on any specific ques- 
tions. Also, we shall be glad to learn 
as to the scores made by different 
people. We may publish these 
scores to develop some worthwhile 
rivalry between banks. No one is 
excluded from the privilege of try- 
ing these questions, and sending in 
his score, but we should like to 
know the position held by the per- 
son sending a score in order that 
those who read the report may un- 
derstand the experience of those 
reporting high scores. 

If anyone wishes to suggest ques- 
tions for future quizzes, we shall 
be glad to hear from them. 

(Answers on Page 272) 
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1. Which of the following bank officers must be directors? 
a. Vice president; b. President; ¢. Cashier; d. Auditor; e. Trust officer. 
2. Is the law governing the percentage of capital assets which may be 
loaned to one borrower the same in all states? 
a. Yes; b. No; ¢. There is no such law. 
3. Which of the following are classified as negotiable instruments? 


a. Bank draft; b. An invoice of goods shipped; ¢. A note given for a personal 
loan; d. Straight bill of lading; e. Post office money order. 


On which of the following machines are deposits commonly proved? 


a. Addressograph; b. Electric calculator; ¢. |. 
d. Recordak; e. Certifier. 


5. Which machine photographs notes? 

a. Certifier; b. Multigraph; ¢. Mimeograph; d. Recordak. 
6. Which type of letter is commonly used when a bank asks to be credited 
with a deposit of miscellaneous checks sent with the letter? 


a. Letter of advice; b. Transit letter; ¢. 
e. Letter of Credit. 


7. Which machine would most likely be used to make a copy of customers’ 
statements to be retained by the bank in a single posting system? 

a. Multigraph; b. Mimeograph; ¢. Recordak; d. Ditto; e. Ediphone. 
8. Which of the following questions are properly asked of a safe deposit 
box renter when he applies for access to his box? 

a. May | have your key, please? b. What is your wife's first name? ¢. What do 


you wish to take from it? d. What is your box number please? e. When were 
you here last? 


9. In which of the following would you most quickly find the initials of 
Mr. Foote, the cashier of the Lander County Bank of Austin, Nevada? 
a. In the correspondence file; b. In Rand McNally Bankers Directory; ¢. In the 
credit files; d. In the bond portfolio; e. In the liability ledger. 
10. Where will you find the signature of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
a $1 bill? 


a 


B. M. distributing machine; 


Personal letter; d. Form letter; 


a. Under the Great Seal of the United States; b. Under the statement “This 
certificote is legal tender for all debts public and private”; ¢. Under the picture 
of George Washington; d. Under the serial number; e. Near the bottom and at 
the right of the picture of George Washington. 


11. If a customer asked for five coins, all different, as change for a $1 
bill, which would you give him? 
a. Dime, quarter, nickel, half-dollar; b. One of each of the white fractional coins; 
c. Nickel, quarter, half-dollar, 2 dimes; d. It can't be done. 
12. Where would you expect to find a platen? 


a. On the floor; b. In the lobby; ¢. On the president's desk; d. In a file drawer; 
e. On a secretary's desk. 


13. If the president asked you to purchase a desk for his secretary, which 
of the following would probably be most suitable? 


a. One pedestal; b. Two pedestal; ¢. Double desk; d. General office desk; 
e. Double pedestal with typewriter space in left pedestal. 


14. In the transit number 55-413, does the prefix number stand for: a 
city or a state? 

a. State of New Jersey; b. Ft. Worth, Texas; ¢. State of lowa; d. Portland, Ore. 
15. If you wish to examine a copy of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act, where would you look to find it most quickly? 


a. In a lawyer's office; b. In a book of Federal Laws; ¢. In the Blue Book; d. In 
the county Courthouse. 


16. If a new bank opened in a near-by town, where would you most 
quickly find its name, and the names of the President and Cashier. 
a. In the annual report of the state banking department; b. In the current issue 
of Bankers Monthly; ¢. In the local telephone directory; d. In the city directory. 
17. What Governmental agency do the initials P.C.A. stand for? 


a. Procurement Conservation Authority; b. Public Credit Association; ¢. Political 
Control Activity; d. Production Credit Association; e. Personnel Collection Agency. 


18. If a farmer wished to buy a tractor for $650 and had the following to 

offer as collateral for a loan of $350 which he needed to make the pur- 

chase, which would you select as the best security for the bank? 
a. Six shares of stock in an unlisted corporation; b. The tractor; ¢. A team of 
saddle horses; d. A vacant lot said to be worth $650. 

19. Name three uses that are commonly made of cotton bags in a bank? 
a. For storing coins in the vault; b. For putting over electric fans in winter; 
c. For night depository deposits; d. For mailing currency; e. For storing can- 
celled checks. 

20. What is a night depository? 
a. A cell in jail; b. A teller’s window kept open at night; ¢. A safe into which 
bags containing deposits may be placed when the bank is not open. 
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Voucher checks and those specially designed by corporation employees who do 
not understand how banks handle checks are causing the loss of thousands of 
hours due to errors arising from confusing figures on the right of the check form. 


NDIVIDUAL banks have lost 
many hours of time because of 

improperly printed checks. One 
of the common errors is to place all 
sorts of information other than the 
amount of the check on the right- 
hand end. 

In many cases, there are two 
amounts on the right-hand end, 
either one of which might be the 
amount of the check. In other cases, 
numbers, discounts, deductions, ac- 
counts payable, and rate of pay, are 
shown in positions where a lister of 
checks ordinarily expects to find 
the amount. 

Very often the wrong amount is 
picked up and causes an error in a 
large batch which makes it neces- 
sary to re-run the batch and do 
considerable checking in order to 
find the error. In the case of one 
of the checks shown on this page, 
it required 60 minutes of checking 
time to find the item that caused 
the error, and 23 additional min- 
utes for re-running the batch. 

This amount of time, however, is 
comparatively small when it is 
known that in other cases several 
hours of time, sometimes as much 
as 20 hours, sometimes even more, 
are required to get the in-mail or 
the in-clearings department in bal- 
ance, after an improperly printed 
check has made it impossible to 
balance against the control figures. 

So serious is this problem that 
one bank has spent hundreds of 
dollars to correct it. 

Bankers Monthly recently re- 
ceived a letter from the National 
Association of Auditors and Comp- 
trollers asking for help in correct- 
ing the situation. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has a committee reconsidering 
the standardization of checks in the 
hope that the standards set up by 





Confusing figures at the right of checks cause errors 
and cost money. Each of those shown caused a serious 
loss of time. It took over an hour and a half to find an 
error caused by one of these checks. Bank officers 
should explain to customers using checks like these that 
they cause trouble in every bank that handles them. 
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A.B.A. many years ago, and pub- 
lished continuously in the Bankers 
Directory ever since may be ad- 
hered to by banks and their special 
customers. 

Consider, for example, the check 
reproduced on this page which has 
$7.93 entered in a shaded area at 
the right. How many listers would 
not take this number as_ the 
amount? It is a number which any- 
one would think to be the amount 
of the check, but look more closely 
and you see that there is a discount 
of 16 cents to be taken off of this, 
and the actual amount of the check 
is at the left of the discount, and 
is $7.77. Certainly no lister should 
be scolded for making an error in 
handling a check like this. 

Now consider the one which has 
an item at the top of the right-hand 
end of the check of $61.75. Under 
this is an item deducting Federal 
Social Security, another one for 
credit union, another for insurance, 
another one for bonds. Then below 
that is an amount, $57.17. Certain- 
ly, all of these figures at the right 
are almost sure to confuse anyone 
handling this check. 

Still worse is the check that has 
a big number two in the upper 
right-hand corner, and many fig- 
ures in a box adjacent to this. If 
the lister can afford to take time 
to read every word on a check, he 
learns that the salary of the sales- 
man to which this check is given, 
was $150, less social security of a 
dollar and a half, less group insur- 
ance of $2.25; less payment on a 
loan of $50; plus expenses, totaling 
$54.60. The net amount of the 
check is $150.85, and is shown at 
the left of this box, high up on the 
check, in a place where no one 
would expect to find the amount. 
How could anyone be blamed for 
making an error on a check like 
this? 

The easiest amount to read on 
the other check is $15.71. That ap- 
pears twice. Then there is a dis- 
count of 31 cents, and underneath 
that the actual amount of the check 
is $15.40. All of this is still further 
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Bankers Monthly Recommendgi: 


dsimplified Check Forms 


If all checks were printed with no confusing figures or words on 
the right end—and with a large bold dollar sign preceding the 
amount in numerals—checks could be listed accurately and rapidly. 


confused by the two signatures. 

Checks like these should not be 
tolerated by banks! 

The only way to get rid of them 
is to call in the officers of corpora- 
tions using checks of this sort, and 
carefully explain to them why this 
arrangement causes errors, extra 
work, and extra cost. 

It is to be expected that most of- 
ficers who understand the situation 
will be willing to have checks 
printed which will have nothing 
on the right-hand end but the 
amount of the check in numerals 
and the signature. Examples of 
checks of this type are shown here- 
with. If the treasurer of the cor- 
poration or his accounting depart- 
ment wants some information on 
the check for their own conveni- 
ence, they can put it just as well 
on the left-hand end. Discounts, 
deductions, and all other amounts 
other than the net of the check, 
may be entered almost anywhere 
on the left-end side without con- 
fusing bank clerks. 

Bankers Monthly, therefore, rec- 
ommends the type of check shown 
on this page. The amounts on these 
four checks are in four different 
positions, but they are all on the 
right-hand end, where the lister can 
pick them up quickly. And in each 
case the dollar sign is large and 
bold, so that there can be no ques- 
tion even if another number ap- 
pears on the right-hand end, as to 
which is the dollar amount. 

There are many other errors in 
the arrangement of checks which 
cause trouble in banks, and other 
checks which have caused errors 
will be reproduced in coming is- 
sues. 

There are some, for example, 
which have two amounts at the 
right-hand end, both with the bold 
dollar sign in front. There are 
some that have, on the right-hand 
end, the voucher number, the check 
number, the date recorded, two 
signatures, and the amount. This is 
too much for the right-hand end 
of the check and slows down a 
lister if it does not cause an error. 
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There are others which have not 
only the het amount of the check, 
but also the rates of payment. The 
rate of payment in some cases is 
in the position where the amount 
of the check is looked for. The 
amount is some place else. 

There are other checks which 
have the rate per month at the 
right-hand end in the place where 
the lister looks for the amount of 
the check. The amount of the check 
is in the lower left-hand corner. 

Still others have no figures at all 
on the right-hand end, except the 
date and the badge number. In 
some cases, the badge number looks 
so much like dollars and cents that 
it is almost sure to be taken by the 
lister for the amount. 

On some checks, the amount to 
be paid is in the middle of the 
check at the bottom. In other cases, 
it is in the middle of the check at 
the top. Some voucher checks are 
made with as many as nine boxes 
across the center of the check. The 
badge number is the one at the 
right-hand end, and looks exactly 
like dollars and cents. The net pay 
is at the left of this. 

The only thing to be done to 
correct this situation is to have 
every check photostated, which 
causes an error in the workroom. 
Then, with this evidence in hand, 
and the exact amount of time lost 
caused by the improper printing 
of this check, the officer has evi- 
dence with which to discuss the 
matter with the necessary corpora- 
tion officer. 

If officers of every bank in the 
country will take this matter in 
hand at once, and act vigorously, 
it may be that we can get back to 
simplified check forms. One bank 
cannot do it alone. 
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Only the amount at right insures accuracy. Bankers Monthly 
recommends checks like these which have only the amount 
in numerals on the right end with a large bold dollar sign. 
There is nothing on these checks to be confused with the 
amount. Bank officers may well urge (perhaps demand) the 
use of checks which can cause no confusion among listers. 
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Controls For Ration Banking 


This two million dollar bank has fit ration banking into its routine and has 
set up controls which make the new operation run smoothly. Customers have 
been taught to do ration banking in the morning, to avoid rush hours. 


E HAVE tried to install a 
Wiarsiem of ration banking 

which is simple and efficient, 
yet can be expanded rapidly. We 
have not solicited accounts, but 
have accepted all that have applied 
and we have over 100 accounts and 
service customers from _ several 
smaller towns. The volume of ac- 
tivity on these accounts is much 
greater than on an equal number 
of checking accounts. 

The rate of compensation is en- 
tirely satisfactory; in fact, on many 
items the rate is higher than our 
regular service charge rate. Han- 
dled on the same volume as regular 
checking accounts there is no doubt 
but what this rate would be prof- 
itable. But handled on a smaller 
volume and as added work there 
will be no net profit. Certainly we 
would not want these accounts from 
a profit standpoint. Yet, we wel- 
come these accounts, for the Gov- 
ernment has asked banking to do a 
job, and we feel that we should do 
this job without any backsliding. 

Our first idea in connection with 
this work was to keep the work to 
a minimum, and to keep it allocated 
to one place, so we allotted one 
window to service all ration bank- 
ing. All supplies and records are 
kept at that window. 

We felt that this was auxiliary 
work to regular banking and should 
not interfere with regular dollar 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Shenandoah, lowa 


accounts. It would also assure more 
efficient work as there would be 
less danger of lost coupons and er- 
rors. In this manner, we are able 
to give speedier service both to 
our regular accounts and ration 
banking accounts. 

We asked each new customer to 
do all ration banking in the morn- 
ing. The morning has always been 
our slack time and we can fit this 
service into these hours with less 
drain on our employees. We close 
this window at noon and post the 
records. In limiting this work to 
the morning, we have discovered 
another advantage. Most of the ac- 
counts that use ration banking are 
the larger stores which had been 
doing most of their regular bank- 
ing in the last hour of the day. Now 
many of them do their dollar bank- 
ing in the morning when they bring 
their coupons for deposit. It has 
thus reduced our peak load consid- 
erably. 

Color in banking is very impor- 
tant. The human eye differentiates 
between colors more quickly than 
between words. We have, there- 
fore, adopted a different color for 
each rationed commodity. Coffee 


check and deposit tickets are pink. 
We follow this through by using 
the same color for the inserts in 
the check files. We greatly regret 
that a standard color was not 
adopted by all banks. The OPA 
recommended a_ standard size 
check and this could have been 
made to apply to color also. The 
commodities rationed are relatively 
few and a standard color for each 
would have greatly facilitated han- 
dling. 

We group each commodity to- 
gether in the ledger instead of 
grouping all of “John Dough Gro- 
cery” under the firm name. This has 
two advantages: First, there is less 
likelihood of posting to the wrong 
commodity if each kind is grouped 
together. Second, by grouping it 
is much easier to keep a control 
sheet. As an added record, we keep 
a recap control sheet showing the 
grand total of all points, gallons, 
etc., combined. 

We have found it advantageous 
to post our ration banking on our 
regular carbon roll posting ma- 
chine, instead of on the old type 
“extra” machine that is usually 
available around most banks. By 
using the carbon roll machine we 
are able to compare totals and 
avoid errors. In addition, we use 
the analysis tab on the posting ma- 
chine. 

To apply for compensation at the 


Blotter for all ration transactions. This serves as a master sheet on which all ration transactions are accumulated. 
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end of a period it is necessary to 
give the exact number of items 
handled. Part of this, such as the 
number of checks, deposits and ac- 
counts can be quickly taken from 
the sheets themselves. However, 
unless a record is kept of the num- 
ber of envelopes and remittances, 
it is necessary to check back and 
count these. Counting the accumu- 
lation of a month of ration banking 
stamps and breaking them down is 
rather a large job. We avoid this 
by using the same analysis we use 
on our regular postings. 


When a deposit is received we 
jot down on the back of the ticket 
the number of sheets and remit- 
tances such as 8-5-0. This is entered 
on the ledger sheet along with the 
posting. This would mean eight 
sheets of coupons and five remit- 
tances. The monthly totals can 
then be quickly taken from these 
sheets. This has been a great time 
saver, requiring no _ additional 
work. 


We post a sheet showing our re- 
mittances to the Federal Reserve 
and the cash letters received. Al- 
though this is not balanced against 
any particular entry, it gives us a 
record of all transactions. In the 
same manner, we keep a ledger 
sheet on certified checks. We feel 
that these records are necessary to 
show complete transactions in our 
ledger without referring to the 
columnar sheets. 


We have had printed a master 
proof sheet which is a necessary 
record and a time saver. We have 
always kept a cash sheet (or blotter 
sheet) on our daily cash balances. 
When ration banking postings in- 
creased, we realized that we needed 
a similar sheet. This sheet showing 
the totals and records of all trans- 
actions was the result. 


We run and total all checks, re- 
mittances, certificates, stamps, de- 
posits, Federal Reserve and certi- 











336.00— 
1,296.00- 


300000= 
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Twelve Features Of This Ration Banking Procedure 


1. One window handles all 
ration banking accounts and 
nothing else. 


2. This window is open only 
in the morning. 


3. The records are posted in 
the afternoon. 


4. Different colors are used 
for the stationery on which rec- 
ords of each commodity are 
kept. This helps to avoid errors 
in posting. 

5. All sheets of one color are 
together so there is little danger 
of posting coupons to the wrong 
ledger sheet. 


6. One customer therefore, 
may have ledger sheets in sev- 
eral different places. 


7. The grand total of all 
points is computed on a recap 
control sheet. 


8. A regular carbon roll post- 
ing machine is used. 


9. The same type of analysis 
is used as is used on dollar ac- 
counts. 


10. One sheet serves as a 
ledger of remittances to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 


1l. Another sheet contains a 
record of certified checks. 


12. A master proof sheet 
shows the records of all trans- 
actions, including checks, re- 
mittances, certificates, stamps, 
deposits, Federal Reserve and 
certified checks. 








fied checks of each commodity. Then 
we total all the totals of the vari- 
ous commodities. This grand total of 
all checks will equal that obtained 
on the carbon roll as will the de- 
posits. The grand total of all debits 
at the bottom of the sheet should 
equal the grand total of all deposits. 

With this proved, we can post the 
totals of the various commodities to 
the individual control sheets with 
assurance that the totals are cor- 
rect. Before we had this sheet it 
was necessary to run these totals on 
a straight adding machine before 
posting to the control sheets. Such 
a running was always open to er- 
rors as there was no countercheck. 
The totals of checks, points, de- 
posits, etc., can be transferred di- 
rectly to the columhar sheet from 
this master sheet, again saving time. 

This master sheet does not take 
the place of the columnar sheet. 
This sheet is a breakdown of all 
commodities combined for each 


Form of ledger sheet used for ration banking. This bank uses a different color for each commodity and 
files the sheets in separate books by commodity. Thus one store may have accounts in several books. 


day, while the columnar sheet is a 
breakdown of each commodity for 
a monthly report. This master sheet 
is not additional work, as all totals 
used would have to be obtained 
anyway and this method groups all 
these totals in a compact form that 
assures correct balancing and 
avoids duplicating runs. 

Ration banking will grow and 
may be in effect for several years, 
so it is worth setting our systems 
on a permanent basis. Furthermore, 
we should endeavor to show the 
willingness with which banks will 
co-operate in a national emergency. 

Several years ago we were all 
feeling sorry for ourselves because 
the public seemed to misunderstand 
us. Such names as money changer 
and Shylock were common. Now we 
have the chance to show the public 
that we are, after all, real Ameri- 
cans who will lead the way in help- 
ing our country. One hundred per 
cent co-operation is not too much. 


How We Reduced The Cost Of 
Handling Payroll Savings 


Here is a tested routine which simplifies the work of handling 
payroll deductions, issuing bonds, and safekeeping bonds; and at 
the same time provides complete records of every transaction. 


BOUT nine months ago, our 
institution installed a payroll 


deduction or payroll savings 
system. To make this new system a 
success and a real help to the war 
effort, we sent out a _ specially 
trained representative to call on 
employers to explain our purpose 
and ask for co-operation. My bank 
is located in the busy garment and 
fur district of New York City, and 
we found that many employers 
were anxious to have the bank 
handle their payroll deduction ac- 
counts, since they were then re- 
lieved of much bookkeeping and 
did not have to worry about issu- 
ing bonds. As a result, we have se- 
cured during nine months of opera- 
tion, 7,200 payroll savings accounts. 

Up until recently, we were han- 
dling payroll savings in the same 
manner as we handle our regular 
Savings accounts, except that no 
passbook was used and deposits 
were written up on long remittance 
sheets, rather than on individual 
slips. About 90% of accounts had 
weekly deposits and we were issu- 
ing over 1,000 bonds a week from 
these accounts. All this work was 
taking considerable time. The 
ledger cards were posted by ma- 
chine, the balances had to be 
proved, and bonds had to be typed 
by our stenographers and typists. 

By completely changing this sys- 
tem, we have been able to reduce 
overhead to less than half of its 
former amount, issue bonds in. a 
fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired and in a much more accu- 
rate and neat form, eliminate spoil- 
age of bonds as a result of typing 
errors, and provide both employer 
and employee with better service 
and more complete information 
than was possible with our former 
system. 

Our first problem was to obtain 
the necessary equipment to put our 
system on a completely mechanized 
basis. We found that we needed 
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By JOHN W. LARSEN 


Treasurer, North River Savings Bank, 
New York, New York 


two NCR commercial bank book- 
keeping machines, one Graphotype 
machine for embossing the name 
plates, and one Addressograph with 
lister and selector attachments for 
running off the names on the ledger 
sheets and for making out bonds. 
We were fortunate in finding avail- 
able two used bookkeeping ma- 
chines that required no priority 
and we were able to obtain priority 
ratings on the other equipment 
when the use to which we intended 
to put these machines was made 
known to the authorities. 

I believe our new system can 
best be explained if it is outlined 
point by point as follows: 

1. The individual ledger cards 
for each employee were eliminated 
and in their place were installed 
ledger sheets for each company, 
prepared in triplicate. 

2. These ledger sheets were ar- 


Six Benefits From This 
Mechanized System 


l. Overhead was reduced 
over 50%. 


2. Bonds are issued in a frac- 
tion of the time formerly re- 
quired. 

3. Bond records are more neat 
and accurate than before. 


4. Bond spoilage is eliminated. 


5. Employer and employee 
are given better service by the 
bank. 


6. More complete information 
about each transaction is pro- 
vided than by the old system. 


ranged as shown in the illustration. 
Entries show: the employee’s name, 
account number, denomination of 
bond being purchased, and safe- 
keeping account number, if such 
bonds were being held at the bank 
for safekeeping. In other columns 
to the right of such information, 
the posting of the week’s work is 
shown, indicating old balance, cur- 
rent deposit, sub-total, bond with- 
drawal, and new balance. No trial 
balances are required except for 
company totals and no proof of new 
balances on the day’s work. 

3. The posting referred to is 
done on bookkeeping machines and 
automatically cross-totals and 
proves out when completed. 

4. The listing of the information 
such as the employee’s name, etc., 
is done by an Addressograph ma- 
chine equipped with a lister. To 
prepare the ledger sheets in tripli- 
cate for an employer we put the 
stencils of the names of his em- 
ployees in the lister which dupli- 
cates the names at an amazing 
speed. 

5. The Addressograph stencils 
used for this work are of the nine 
line type, arranged so that the first 
two lines are used for the listing 
work described above and the 
other seven lines used for the bond 
inscription. 

6. The first copy of the above- 
mentioned ledger sheets is retained 
at the bank and makes up the 
bank’s ledger on these accounts. 

7. The other two copies of these 
ledger sheets are returned imme- 
diately to the employer, together 
with any bonds issued as a result 
of his last deposit. The ledger sheet 
retained by the employer acts as 
his receipt of the previous week’s 
payment. If cash payment is made 
at the window, a special receipt is 
given. 

8. The employer retains one of 
these copies and, on the other copy, 
inserts in the column provided 
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With these forms, the 
handling of payroll sav- 
ings accounts is reduced 
to an automatic routine. 
A major part of the work 
is done by machine. 


John Doe 
8K-5003 


Received from NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
206-212 West 34th St, New York City 








Received from SAFEKEEPING CUSTODIAN 


WAR ya er BONDS in the maturity value of 








tion. SAFEKEEPING ACCOUNT WO _ 
hd therefor, the next Babi: roe a's west Si steas setae 
afe- — et his em- No suet accoUNTS 
ployees and returns Sone WONEEn Tarunrty vacue 
sen | it to the bank with Qidpadag ye 
a his remittance Lagisthat 3 . 
mns : C alhslsa€k 
tion, 9. When we re- : — NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK Account No. 26 4- 10_ 
kis ceive this remit- Bond Purchase Order 
cur- tance sheet, it is pos- Whenever ficient funds are accumulated in my payral savings 
ith- | sible for us to com- staaarkepaae tresmigien steeeanel 
trial plete the new post- tan am | Sots ehotte Go benh t bo Agatad bs ¢ afeheging 
for ing and deduction account from which they may be withdrawn. There js-no charge in c 
new of bonds before the U.S. DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS HELD IN SAFEKEEPING i an cn 
end af the day. The plage yy tua” De. 
> is names are rst run SAVINGS ACCOUNT NO __ —_ " P poet 
and off on the Address- ee 
and ograph lister and we 
are then ready to 
ation enter on our trip- 
etc. licate ledger sheets with the NCR We issue more than 1,000 bonds lead to establishing a system 
ma- bookkeeping machine the old bal- weekly and we have 3,590 payroll whereby deductions will be made 
. To ance of each employee, the deposit, savings safekeeping accounts, and _ in blocks of $25, $50, or $100, which 
-ipli- the new balance (and in red) de- 3,900 other safekeeping accounts. will be used to establish an interest 
the ductions for bond purchases and a_ To take care of this activity we paying savings account or adding 
em- complete new balance for all ac- now have two girls and a man to to one already opened. 
upli- counts. . operate the Addressograph and ———— 
azing 10. The first thing, on the morn- NCR equipment; one girl takes care Ps 
ing after receipt of the remittance, of the $2,250,000 worth of bonds in War Bond Safekeeping 
sncils the bonds are prepared for all our safekeeping department and Service Proves Popular 
nine withdrawals made from the ac-_ one girl at a window on the bank- 
first counts on the previous day. ing floor handles all cash received Early returns from a circular an- 
isting 11. The bonds are inscribed by from employers and also takes care nouncing a plan developed by Wil- 
the the Addressograph stencil] in one of a great many other duties. liam Exline, Inc., Cleveland, for 
bond operation, with carbon inserted be- As a result of changing our sys- safekeeping War Bonds indicate the 
tween the bond stubs. By this tem, we have greatly eased our high interest of banks in this type 
nana method, it is possible to inscribe personnel problem and have a quiet of service. 
ained 200 bonds in a half hour, with no _ feeling of satisfaction. The forms Operating _very much like the 
» the checking of inscription necessary. we use are: (1) machine posted regular savings account service, 
ts. The Addressograph stencils print safekeeping ledger cards, (2) pass this plan provides the customer 
these on the bond not only the inscrip- books, (3) deposit slips, (4) bond with a patriotic red, white and blue 
mme- tion but also reference numbers delivery receipts, (5) envelopes, passbook, in which is posted the 
ether which indicate the denomination of (6) signature cards for bond safe- description and maturity value of 
result the bond, the account number, and_ keeping accounts, and (7) ledger each bond deposited and with- 
sheet the safekeeping account number if sheets for payroll savings accounts. drawn. ; 
ts as there is one. Wars always bring about inno- Stating that this plan is already 
veek’ The advantages of this system vations and improvements in our in use and has proved a success, 
made have been many, since the over- economic life, and we believe that the manufacturer offers a “pack- 
‘ipt is head has been greatly reduced, the the habit of saving acquired aged service” to banks. Each pack- 
speed and accuracy increased, and through payroll savings accounts age contains the number of pass- 
ne of the bank as well as employer pro- will continue long after the termi- books required by the bank as well 
copy, vided with adequate and clear rec- nation of hostilities. The habit of as all the forms necessary for the 
vided ords of all transactions. pointing toward a definite sum may proper functioning of this service. 
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[No. 142, A.] 


CHAPTER 1 17 , LAWS OF 1943. 


New State Law 
Allows Delayed 
Return Of Items 


To create 118.66 of the statutes, relating to negotiable instruments. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do 


enact as follows: 


118.66 of the statutes is created to read: 


118.66 Drawee: Time To Distionor. 


a check presented to it by mail or through a clearing house association, or 
through a settlement with another bank or banks, or for deposit in an account 
in the drawee’s bank is allowed until the end of the next business day follow- 


ing the day of presentation to decide whether or not it will pay the check... Any 


The drawee bank named in 





The articles in Bankers Monthly suggesting 


the return of dishonored items the following 
day were used to aid the State Banking De- 


check dishonored on said next business day may be protested or notice of 


dishonor or notice of protest may be given or deposited in the post ottice on the 


said next business day. This section shall remain in effect until the cessation of 


hostilities as declared by either the President or the Congress of the United 


States, and for 6 months thereafter, and then shall cease and be of no effect. 


SPEAKER OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


It isn't every day that a 
magazine can influence 
the making of state laws, 
but here is evidence. 
BANKERS MONTHLY is 
proud to have been a 
factor in this forward 
step. 





INCE publishing, in the May 

issue, the list of 90 clearing 

houses which now return items 
the following day, word has come 
that the legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin has amended the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act to allow 
banks an additional day in which 
to dishonor and return items which 
cannot be paid. 

O. B. Lovell, Comptroller of the 
First National Bank of Madison, 
Wisconsin, reports the use made of 
Bankers Monthly articles in bring- 
ing about this legislation as follows: 

“There is enclosed, herewith, 
two copies of the new Chapter 117 
of the Laws of Wisconsin relating 
to delayed return items. While this 
bank has been operating on this 


basis for a year, we now feel more 


comfortable in having the same ap- 
proved by statutes. 

“You will be interested to know 
that this bank had an opportunity 
to be of considerable assistance in 
connection with this legislation 
during the period since its original 
introduction as a bill. The original 
bill was not in good form when it 
was first passed by both houses of 
the legislature, and the Governor 
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referred the matter to the State 
Banking Department, who had not 
been previously apprized of the 
bill. The bill was about to be ve- 
toed, when, with the assistance of 
this bank’s attorney, the bill was 
withdrawn, redrafted, and again 
passed in corrected form by both 
houses, and now has just become 
an act by the Governor’s approval. 

“During the period following the 
first passage, it was necessary to 
acquaint the State Banking De- 
partment and other parties inter- 
ested in this legislation regarding 
the bankers’ problems these days 
in returning items in sufficient time 
to come under the protection of the 
statutes. 

“You will take much satisfaction, 
I am sure, in knowing that three 
different issues of Bankers Monthly 
dealing with the late return of dis- 
honored items, the delayed posting, 
and so on, were furnished by us to 
the State Banking Department, 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, and 
other interested parties during the 
investigation of the merits of the 
proposed legislation. The issues re- 
ferred to were May and June of 
1942, and March of 1943. 


partment of Wisconsin in drafting the new 
law and getting it passed by the legislature. 
Three other clearing houses here report a 
change in rules allowing delayed return. 


“I am sure that they helped a 
great deal to impress the various 
authorities with the fact that de- 
layed returns incident to delayed 
posting is a universal trend and of 
great importance in relieving a dif- 
ficult problem in bank operations. 
Thanks to your service.” 


San Francisco Changes Its Rule 


Since we published the list of 90 
clearing houses which are now al- 
lowing returned items to be ex- 
changed the following day, we 
have received notices of some other 
changes. 

The following notice was sent 
out by the San Francisco Clearing 
House Association: 


Effective on and after February 
16, 1943, the Clearing and Settle- 
ment Exchange between members 
of The San Francisco Clearing 
House Association will be made at 
the Clearing House at 8:00 A. M. 
each business day. Heretofore, final 
exchanges were made at 11:00 
A. M. on Monday through Friday 
and at 10:30 A. M. on Saturday. 


Also effective on and after Feb- 
ruary 16, 1943, the time of the final 
Clearing House exchange for the 
return to the member banks of un- 
paid items resulting from the 8:00 
A. M. Clearing and Settlement Ex- 
change, will be as follows: 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
Zone 1 Banks— 
Items $1,000 and over—3:00 P. M. on 
day of clearing 
Items under $1,000—8:00 A. M. on next 
business day following day of clearing 
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Zone 2 Banks— 

All items—3:00 P. M. on next business 
day following day of clearing, unless 
that day be Saturday, then at 8:00 
A. M. of next business day following 
Saturday 

Items “payable through,” “collectible 

through,” or “negotiable through,” irrespec- 
tive of zone—Same as Zone 2 items 


SATURDAY 


Unpaid items resulting from the 
8:00 A. M. Clearing and Settlement 
Exchange on Saturday will be re- 
turned to member banks as follows: 
Zone 1 Banks— 

All items—8:00 A. M. on next business 

day following Saturday 
Zone 2 Banks— 

All items—3:00 P. M. on next business 

day following Saturday 

Items “payable through,” “collectible 
through,” “negotiable through,” irrespective 
of zone—Same as Zone 2 items 

We ask that you please be gov- 
erned accordingly in calculating 
time of return for unpaid items and 
for receipt of the customary mail 
or telegraphic notices of non-pay- 
ment. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO CLEARING 
House ASSOCIATION 


Shreveport Returns The Following 
Day 


Mr. R. B. McPherson, secretary 
of the Shreveport (Louisiana) 
Clearing House Association, writes: 

“For many years, local banks 
cleared their checks at 10:30 a.m. 
and unpaid checks had to be back 
by 2:30 the same day. 

“Last July, we changed to clear- 
ing all checks at 4:30 p.m. and all 
unpaid checks are returned at 2:00 
p.m. the next day, regardless of the 
size of check. 

“We regard this as a decided im- 
provement and the new method is 
operating smoothly.” 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Has Changed 


The Clearing House of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, at its April 15, 1943, 
meeting made a rule that dishon- 
ored items may be returned the 
day received or the following busi- 
ness day, effective April 16, 1943. 

Bankers Monthly will appreciate 
receiving information about other 
clearing houses which have 
change this rule, and now allow 
the return of items the following 
day. 


School Savings Important! 


The vital necessity for school sav- 
ings in a time of national emergency 
was emphasized by Judge Edward 
A. Richards, president, The New 
York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, be- 
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fore delegates attending the 1943 
business meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. He said: 


“School savings perhaps are more 
important than ever before. The 
generation now in school has been 
subjected to the theory that the peo- 
ple of a nation may spend its way 
to prosperity. Great emphasis has 
been, and still is placed upon gov- 
ernment social security for old age. 
They have heard about the pros- 
pects of a provision for $30 every 
Thursday. For some of them WPA 
and other relief programs have 
brought the only security that they 
had. Until a year or so ago thou- 
sands of boys and girls in our coun- 
try knew of no other source of fam- 
ily income but relief checks and no 
prospect of anything else. At the 
present time jobs and money are 
plentiful but, of course, money is not 
worth so much and may be worth 
less. After this war comes to an 
end there is likely to be a great 
campaign to buy; buy now and pay 
later; buy upon the installment 
plan. 


“Now that there is a real family 
income, more especially it is our 
bounden duty to do all we can, in 
all proper ways, to teach the value 
of thrift and personal economic in- 
dependence; the value of regular 
systematic saving against the time 
of need. One of the best and surest 
methods of teaching thrift and the 
value of saving is by the school sav- 
ings system. Some day we may be 
able to persuade the boards of ed- 
ucation in our cities and towns to 
devote some time, even though it 
be only 15 minutes a week, to the 
teaching of thrift and individual 
economic independence.” 


27 States Attain 
Agricultural Honor Roll 


Banks of twenty-seven states 
have attained the honor roll of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
honor roll rating of the states is 
based upon their having achieved a 
1,000-point goal by fulfilling the 
commission’s requirements of bank- 
er-farmer co-operation. These re- 
quirements include bank participa- 


tion in 4-H Club work and similar ' 


activities, co-operation with county 
agricultural agents, participation in 
the Food-For-Freedom program, 
attendance at agricultural meet- 
ings, a minimum expenditure per 
bank in farm work, selection of key 
bankers for farm work in each 





county of the state, and a successful 
record of encouraging specific farm- 
ing projects. 

Outstanding among the year’s ac- 
complishments is the fact that the 
states of Oregon, Georgia, and 
North Dakota have attained the 
honor roll for fourteen, thirteen, 
and twelve years, respectively. Each 
of these states was presented pre- 
viously with a silver plaque for 
having achieved the honor roll for 
ten consecutive years. The other 
states that have again reached and 
maintained the honor rating are: 


Washington ...... 9 years 
South Dakota ....8 years 
| oe er, Cae 7 years 
Lee 7 years 
WHOCCKSIN . 24050. 7 years 
Oklahoma ....... 6 years 
Tennessee ........ 6 years 
RO §< vac o's aural 6 years 
(i ere ess 6 years 
Po errr 5 years 
Colomade. . i. ke eece 5 years 
WE os a cwemtowes 5 years 
Minnesota ....... 5 years 
WAG wa wae gums 5 years 
po” ey 4 years 
HROGMTUCES «civics: 4 years 
Ee ae fee 4 years 
New Mexico...... 4 years 
INOW NOPE 2 occa 4 years 
Wyoming ........ 4 years 
Ji 7)” GeRperae Pree 3 years 
Mississippi ....... 3 years 
POO. kc ceive 3 years 
CMe asi eet ewe ats 2 years 


The principal activities of the re- 
porting banks during the year were: 
4,650 banks aggressively sought out 
agricultural loans; 4,397 banks 
worked with farmers to adjust their 
loan maturities to their income 
periods; 1,400 farm boys and girls 
were sent to fairs, meetings, and en- 
campments at the expense of the 
banks; 2,477 banks helped farmers 
prepare budgets of receipts and ex- 
penditures; 252,346 farmers were 
presented with inventory and other 
account books by the banks; 269,657 
farmers received help from the 
banks in preparing tax returns; 66,- 
405 farmers received advice and 
encouragement in adopting soil ero- 
sion control practices; 81,514 visits 
to farms were made by bankers to 
help their farmer-customers on pro- 
duction loans or management prob- 
lems; 64,437 boys and girls were in- 
fluenced to participate in 4-H Club 
work, Future Farmers of America 
activities, and similar activities for 
improving farm practices, and 26,- 
406 advertisements directed to 
farmer-borrowers were published 
by the banks in their local news- 
papers. 
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Is A Separate Department Needed 


To Handle Personal Loans? 


A difference of opinion regarding the need of a special personal loan 
department has grown up among banks and bank supervisors. To get 
the points in each line of thinking, Bankers Monthly asked a number 
of bankers to give you their views and some of their experiences. 


T A recent meeting of a state 
bankers association, the state 
supervisor warned the bank- 

ers of the state to not start into the 
personal loan business unless they 
employed an expert. 

When inquiry was made, it was 
learned that this supervisor had 
formerly been in the personal loan 
business. Further inquiry revealed 
the fact that personal loan com- 
panies would prefer banks not to 
advertise installment lending. 

This is to be expected, of course, 
because in many places banks have 
recently taken quite a lot of busi- 
ness away from them. 

It would seem, however, that the 
bank commissioner who warned 
against the making of personal 
loans, failed to take into consider- 
ation the important fact that banks 
have always made personal loans. 

The new thing about the business 
is the method of collecting by 
monthly installments. This is an 
important improvement, but it is a 
device which cannot be patented, 
and which is open to the use of all 
lenders. Many banks are using it 
without having established a per- 
sonal loan department, and—at 
least in small places—it would seem 
that the opinion is definitely in 
favor of having personal loans han- 
dled by the loan officer who han- 
dles other business. 

In these places, most of the 
people are known to the bank of- 
ficer, and no special credit investi- 
gating routine needs to be set up. 

It would seem quite obvious that 
a bank in a small place would not 
need a special department for these 
monthly payment loans, but letters 
received from bankers in some of 
the smaller cities indicate that even 
a city bank can handle this type of 


business without any loan officers 


devoting all of their time to it 
The cashier of a bank in a Con- 
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necticut city of 11,000, says: “It is 
my feeling that banks are organized 
to take care of all the needs of the 
community and that to the, best of 
their ability, these needs should be 
met, if the loan is warranted. 

“Is it not true that banks are 
endeavoring in every honorable 
way to get back the business they 
ignored a few years ago? This busi- 
ness went to finance companies who 
recognized its value.” 

A cashier of a bank in a Kansas 
city of 30,000 population says: 
“Banks have handled personal loans 
from the beginning of banking busi- 
ness. We have never believed it was 
necessary to have a separate depart- 
ment just to increase overhead. 

“As far as a specialist is con- 
cerned, he is just another man from 
out of town who makes as many 
mistakes as the bankers do.” 

The cashier of a bank in an In- 
diana city of about 30,000 popula- 
tion, says that his bank has been 
getting along very well without a 
special department, but he thinks 
there may come a time when some 
specialist will be needed. He says: 

“We do a quasi personal loan 
business without a separate depart- 
ment, in our bank. We have been 
doing this for quite some time. 

“We have felt, however, that if 
we were to cOmprehensively engage 
in the personal loan business, it 
would be advantageous for us to 
have a separate department with a 
competent finance man in charge. 

“It appears to us that almost any- 
body can operate a personal loan 
department in these times but we 
feel that when the going gets tough, 
which will happen some of these 
days in the future, it will be neces- 
sary to have trained personnel to 
handle credits and colllections of a 
Personal Loan Department.” 

A cashier in a Vermont city of 
about 10,000 indicates that compe- 


tition is taken into consideration: 

“At the present time, our personal 
loans constitute a small portion of 
our total loans, and in consequence, 
we are able to handle them without 
setting up a special department. 

“We are inclined to the opinion 
that a large volume of this type of 
business could not be successfully 
handled without the undivided at- 
tention of any officer or employee. 

“Our institution has not gone 
into this type of business seriously 
since another commercial bank in 
this town has done considerable 
advertising over the past year and 
a half in this connection. Therefore, 
we have avoided infringing upon 
them, as they have been considerate 
of other branches of banking which 
we have entered upon” 

The president of a bank in a 
North Carolina city, with about 
35,000 population, also indicates 
that special institutions try to be 
fair with each other. This man ex- 
plains the situation as follows: 

“Our bank does not have a per- 
sonal loan department, and we 
make very few loans of this char- 
acter. This is due, however, entirely 
to the fact that the personal loan 
field in this city has been amply 
served by the Morris Plan Bank, 
which is itself a splendid customer 
of our institution. 

“We do think that such a depart- 
ment offers splendid possibilities 
for profit—provided sufficient vol- 
ume can be obtained—but we do 
believe that to obtain highest effi- 
ciency, such a department should be 
separated from the usual credit 
activities and be in charge of an 
officer of the bank who is either 
experienced in this type of work or 
who can devote his full time to the 
operation of the department.” 

The cashier of a bank in a city 
of 18,000 in Idaho, thinks that the 
finance companies ought to be 
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banks ought to be allowed to han- 
die all of the personal loans, be- 
cause he thinks they can do a bet- 
ter job, and do it more cheaply. 
Here is what he has to say: 

“Here in the West, particularly in 
this intermountain section, few 
banks operate personal loan depart- 
ments, and when these personal 
loans are made in the absence of a 
personal loan department, they are 
set up on a commercial basis. 
Finance companies in Idaho are 
under very little control as to in- 
terest rates, and the charges are 
therefore prohibitive. Consequently, 
the ordinary wage earner can little 
afford to pay for the accommoda- 
tion. However, with the maximum 
interest rate of 8%, it is not profit- 
able for our banks to handle these 
small loans, especially in volume, 
which would create considerable 
work, and, no doubt, require addi- 
tional personnel. 

“Our bank believes that in the 
cities of Idaho where there are large 
payrolls, personal loans should be 
made by the banks, eliminating the 
finance companies. However, there 
should be a higher interest rate or 
a service charge, by State law, so 
the loans would be profitable. 


“Many a wage earner has diffi- 
culty at times in stretching his 
salary to cover sickness or unfore- 
seen difficulties. He requires small 
accommodations to tide him over 
such emergencies and the bank 
should be in a position to take care 
of this without charging him high 
‘finance company’ rates. 

“The only reason the finance 
companies have such a large volume 
of personal loans in this state is 
because the charges are so high, 
and the regulations prohibit a bank 
from making these loans profit- 
ably.” 

The fact that many banks have 
been making personal loans for a 
number of years with great success, 
is an indication that this type of 
business can well be handled by a 
commercial bank. Many bankers 
have said they would have had dif- 
ficulty in making the necessary 
profits if they had not developed 
the installment type of lending. 


There is adequate evidence that, 
properly handled, the profits are 
good and the losses are small. Many 
banks have had no losses whatever. 
Where losses have occurred, they 
have represented such a small per- 
centage of the total that the amount 
was well taken care of by reserve. 

Some banks have a special re- 


eliminated. He believes that the 


Many banks 
have discovered 

that personal loans not 

only broaden their service 

to the community, but also 
are a source of additional 
profits (without materially in- 
creasing operating costs). 


serve made up from the interest 
collected from these loans, and in 
many cases, this reserve has never 
been touched. 

The probability is that in a very 
large city, where advertising would 
bring in hundreds of applicants who 
cannot possibly be known to the 
lending officer, a special investi- 
gational technique is absolutely 
essential. But there are only a few 
large cities in which such condi- 
tions exist, and so, considered from 
the standpoint of banking as a 
whole, it is quite likely that the 
loan officers who make commercial 
loans can also make installment 
loans without any difficulty. 

The principle of loan making is 
the same. All the bank needs to 
know is that the borrower will be 
able and willing to pay as agreed. 

Conversations with loan officers 
of finance companies have dis- 
closed the fact that they make mis- 
takes just as commercial bankers do 
in passing on credit. They can be 
no more infallible than a bank 
loan officer. 






There is another side to personal 
loan activities of banks: Local mer- 
chants appreciate a bank handling 
this type of business. It helps the 
local businessman to develop his 
sales. It helps him to eliminate a 
lot of otherwise necessary work: 
Credit investigation. 


A bank which lets it be known 
that it is willing to make loans of 
any size as long as they are gooa 
loans, is likely to be benefiting all 
of its customers, both commercial 
and personal. A bank that sets up 
a special department is usually one 
in a city of large population, which 
expects to have a great many 
strangers come to the loan officer. 
Such an officer needs a tested rou- 
tine for getting and analyzing in- 
formation about the prospective 
borrower. The routine however, 
does not differ materially from the 
method of investigating any other 
borrower who is unknown to the 
bank. 


Personal loans have become a 
definite and very important part of 
American banking. 
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The Wage and Hour 
Law is fully complied 
with and no additions 
to a guaranteed wage 
are needed under this 
system. The Supreme 


States has ruled that 
this method of pay- 
ment complies with 
the law’s objectives. 


ove 


By W. C. HUBBELL 


~ President, Harvard State Bank, 
Harvard, Illinois 


How To Simplify Computing 


Overtime Wages 


OME months ago we adopted an 
S employee payment plan origi- 

nated by the Belo Company, 
newspaper publishers. The plan 
makes it unnecessary to compute 
overtime work from week to week, 
or month to month. 

In fact, the wages are computed 
six months or a year in advance 
and no additional payments are 
necessary unless the employee 
works more than the number of 
hours determined by his contract. 

This method of payment was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and on June 8, 1942, 
the Supreme Court ruled that the 
system fully complies with the 
Wage and Hour Act. 

Briefly, the plan works as fol- 
lows: 

The employer and employee en- 
ter into a written contract fixing 
the employee’s hourly rate of pay 
(not less than the legal minimum). 
The employer agrees to pay, in ad- 
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NAME Mary Doe 
ADDRESS Harvard, Illinois 


GROSS WAGE FORMULA 
Base Wage Rate $- 44 
40 __ Hours at $2 "44 _Per Hour - - $17.60 
Court of the United _d. mene nt Gata 


Times $2 Per Hour - - - 


Guaranteed Weekly Wage 


ANNUAL GUARANTEED WAGE - $1080.00 


GROSS waGe 


SALARY ACCOUNT 


DATE OF BIRTH 


GROSS SEMI-MONTHLY GUARANTEED WAGE 


Per Hour. 
DEDUCTIONS: 


Federal Old Age Benefit 
WAR BONDS 


Symbols —Other 
RT VICTORY TAX 
cc 


2.64 | 
| DM 


OLoUCTIONS 
o | "eoEea co 


Sce Key evmece 
ve } 
sentenced asov AGE Stwerit 


466—vaniss> 


469 — yan3i"45 


July 1, 1900 
SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 343-10-3456 


Deductions: 


WAR BONDS 


First QUARTER 19 43 
POSITION Bookkeeper 








$45.00 $45.00 __ 


Pirst Half Second Half 


+ mw a 1 


Total Semi-Monthly Deduction 
NET SEMI-MONTHLY WAGE 


CMPLOTER’S SECEIFT FOR WET Waet NET WAGE ®ECEIVEO 





oate | SanaTuRE Dare AMOUNT 


venas“3 (“38.97 


vang3i"4? 3896 


469 —warsTs> 


54 


QUARTER TOTALS 


TOTALS TO OATE 


Co ., Ce, 





To 
THE 


dition, a “bonus” equal to the dif- 
ference between the compensation 
determined at the hourly rate 
(with time and one-half for over- 
time hours) and a_e guaranteed 
weekly wage which the employee 
is to receive in any event. The 
hourly rate is fixed at an amount 
which, with overtime, would rarely, 
if ever, exceed the guaranteed 
wage. 

To illustrate this plan, the Su- 
preme Court was presented with 
the following example: 

“Employer wishes to pay $50 
weekly wage: employee is likely 
to work up to 55 hours during 
week. Basic rate which will pro- 
duce $50 wage for 55 hours is 80 
cents an hour (40x80 cents) plus 
(15 times $1.20). Employer agrees 
to pay and employee accepts: 80 
cents per hour for hours up to 40, 
plus time and one-half or $1.20 
per hour, for extra hours, plus a 
weekly bonus equal to the differ- 


HARVARD STATE BANK, Harvard, Illinois 


ence, if any, between employee’s 
actual earnings and $50. Thus, if 
an employee works no more than 
55 hours, his earnings (at the 
hourly rate plus time and one-half 
for overtime) will not exceed a 
fixed wage which employer is will- 
ing to pay for a week’s work.” 

The court held: 1. The contract 
fixed the hourly rate of pay; 2. un- 
der the Act the employee was en- 
titled to compensation at hourly 
rate so fixed, with time and one- 
half for overtime hours; 3. but as 
the guaranteed wage equalled or 
exceeded compensation so com- 
puted, the employee was fully com- 
pensated for straight time and 
overtime. 

Employers following the Belo 
method avoid the payment of com- 
pensation in excess of a guaranteed 
weekly wage because the employer- 
employee contract specifies an 
hourly rate. If only a weekly rate 
is fixed, extra compensation will 
still be payable for each overtime 
hour. 

In a decision rendered the same 
day in the Missel case, the Supreme 
Court held that, in absence of a 
contract fixing an hourly rate, over- 
time at one and one-half times the 
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wage 


The plan is ac- 

ceptable to Mary Doe 
because the bank ex- 
plained it fully to her at 
the beginning and be- 
cause she can see, on 
a weekly itemized state- 
ment, all the deductions 
which have been made. 


actual hourly rate (determined by 
dividing weekly wage by hours 
worked) is due for hours over 40 
in any week, even though the reg- 
ular wage is larger than the min- 
imum wage, under the Act, for 


straight time and overtime. In 
other words, overtime, in such a 
case is based on the wages actually 
paid and not on a minimum which 
might have been paid. 

In our own bank, we discussed 
this plan with our employees be- 
fore it was adopted and all agreed 
that they would rather work at a 
comfortable speed for a guaranteed 
wage than to be continually under 
pressure to keep within a 40-hour- 
per-week schedule. 

There was no question about an 
employee receiving less wages than 
before because we had _ insisted 
from the first that no employee sub- 
ject to the Wage-Hour Act would 
be allowed to work overtime. There 
was, however, considerable pres- 
sure on certain employees at times 


because they knew they must get 


June, 1943 


Miss Mary Doe, 
335 North Ayer Street, 
Harvard, Illinois. 


Dear Miss Doe: 


44 hours as a maximum for girl 
employees and 48 hours for our 
men. Therefore, our girls can work 
44 hours per week and our men 48 
hours per week before we become 
liable for anything over our guar- 
anteed wage. In practice, the hours 
seldom run over 42 and 44 with 
everyone working at a comfortable 
speed. 

A typical example of the plan 
works out as follows: 


tirl Bookkeeper 
Desired Basic Maximum 
Annual Hourly Weekly 
Wage Rate Hours 
$1,080.00 44c 44 


Wage Calculation: 40 hours @ 44c $17.60 
4 hours @ 1% times 44e............ 


Weekly bonus ................... 


Proof : 
52 weeks @ $20.76 per week....$1,079.52 
Year-end adjustment of weekly 
bonus to equal desired an- 
nual guaranteed wage.............. A8 


..-.$1,080.00 


With this plan in operation, we 
know exactly what our. semi- 


Annual guaranteed wage.... 


STATEMENT FURMISHES TO EMPLOYER PURSUANT TO 
SECTION 14600 OF THE INTERNAL OfVENUE Coot 


THE HARVARD STATE BANK 


var memos tnOm® = January 15, 1943 


Im order to conform to the Fair Labor Standards 


Act without reducing the amount of soney which you receive for 


each week, you are advised that from and after June 26th, 1942, 


Employee: 
Social Security #343-10~3456 


Mary Doe 


your basic rate of pay will be $ .44 per hour for the first forty 


-howre each week, and that for tine over forty hours each week, you 


will receive for each hour of work not less than one and one-half 
times such basic rate above sentioned, with « guarantee on our part 
that you will receive on the fifteenth and last day of each sonth 


for regular tise ani such overtine as the necessities of our 


SCMI-MONTHLY SALARY | 


TOTAL PAID THIS DATE s 


Less OfOUCTIONS: 
SOCAL StcuRITY Tax 


tusiness any demand, a eum cot less than $ 45.00. 


Tours very truly 


THE HARVARD STATE BANK 


%. C. Bubbell 
sy 


weroay tax 








wan Sonos 








President. 


ACCEPTED: 
Mary Doe 
Signature of employee. 


the work done. 

Any bank which has been paying 
overtime should take into consid- 
eration the gross wage of an em- 
ployee in fixing a new base hourly 
rate and guaranteed wage under 
the Belo plan. Otherwise, a reduc- 
tion in gross wage may result, 
leading to friction and misunder- 
standing with employees The em- 
ployer-employee contract should 
be prepared by the bank’s attorney 
after a careful study of the Belo 
case. 

Under the Belo plan, we figure 


a eo ey ie 7 mine 
RETAIN THI® STATEMENT a YOU #40080 


monthly wage figures will be and 
we have devised the accompanying 
forms to take care of the bookkeep- 
ing. 

The top portion of the Salary Ac- 
count sheet is set up to give all 
desired information about the em- 
ployee and her wage formula, also 
deductions that are to be made 
from each gross semi-monthly 
guaranteed wage payment. 

The lower portion of the sheet is 
spaced to fit an ordinary posting 
machine and, on each pay period, 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Left to right: Alton W. Maybry and Stanley Brown, both of whom work 
daytimes in the Cambridgeport Savings Bank, Cambridge, Mass., saw 
slabs of insulating material for Navy equipment. They work in a local 
war plant three nights a week on the short shift, 5 to 10 o’clock. 


Customers appreciate 
these envelopes for their 
war bonds, which are fur- 
nished free by the Cali- 
fornia Bank. 


FREE War Bond envelopes 
for California Bank customers 





Banks Are Government’s Chief Aid Mh 


Government 
Recognizes The 
Bankers’ Service 


Nevil Ford, Administrator of 
the New York State War 
Savings Staff, and Lewis E. 
Pierson, New York Down 
State Chairman for the Treas- 
ury Department, War Savings 
Staff, presenting a citation to 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in rec- 
ognition of the Association's 
service to the War Savings 
Program. Left to right: W. F. 
Augustine, A. L. M. Wiggins, 
W. L. Hemingway, Nevil 
Ford, and Lewis E. Pierson. 


Assistant bank treasurer Erling 
Hanson is shown here head- 
ing over rivets on a piece of 
equipment destined for use 
in the U. S. Navy. Vv 


AHere’s a bank treasurer, Ralph 
George, doing a bit of soldering 
as he works the short shift at a 
Cambridge, Mass., war plant. 
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he Sale Of U. S. War Savings Bonds 


Leo T. Crowley Reported 
To President Roosevelt— 


“Today the banks of the nation 
are playing a vital part in the pros- 
ecution of the war. They are mak- 
ing loans to agriculture and to in- 
dustry to promote production of 
foods and of other essential civilian 
and war goods. They are selling 
War Bonds to savers and investors 
and are buying them for their own 
accounts. 


“In spite of shortages of trained 
manpower and equipment, they 
have undertaken willingly to as- 
sist in the administration of ra- 
tioning by collecting and clearing 
ration coupons. Their lobbies are 
crowded as long lines of customers 
form in front of the tellers’ win- 
dows seeking to deposit their 
money or cash their pay checks. 


Bankers’ Wives Do A Selling Job 


This is the committee of wives of the officers, directors, and employees of 
the Dover office of the Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, who have 
been responsible for manning the booth in the bank. The ladies take the 
applications and the detail is handled by the bank staff. Their sales 
totaled $1,500,000 for the year. 


“Deposits in commercial banks 
are at an all-time high of $90 bil- Leyte i 
lion held in 70,000,000 accounts, : 
and the safety of these accounts is PEACE 
unquestioned.”—March 1, 1943. 


These full-color 24-sheet displays appear on over 40 Manhattan locations. 
The bank would be glad to make the design available to out-of-town 
banks or to Government agencies. 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of Winston- 


Over 94% of the county's quota of war bonds 
Salem, N. C., sold over $15,000,000 in war bonds. 


was sold by this one bank. The bank was 
awarded a distinguished service certificate. 





Letting Them See 
What They Are iiianatiadile 


Buying “DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CERTIFICATE” 


To the Depositors and Friends of the 
First Nanonal Bank w the Palm Beaches: 


We have just hewn edvennd by the Treasery Ovparument = 


An exhibit of U. S. Army wor hates coasted oe Posetthanad Such ea Bn 


weapons was made at the 
Baltimore National Bank's 
main office in Baltimore, 
Md. The feature of the ex- 
hibit was a 40 mm. auto- 
matic anti-aircraft gun 
which was manufactured 
in Baltimore by the Bart- 
lett-Hayward Division of 
the Koppers Company. 


‘ Each weapon in the ex- 


hibit bore a sign showing 
how many war bonds are 
required to purchase it. 
More than 2,000 visitors 
viewed the exhibit on its 
opening day. 


Reach for the generous suppor recerved from san frurmde 
and depeninare im the guechese of War Bonds 

Your Fost Mememal s set only che tre bank = Plarde 
rececee thee (oemecaee ber che fre bemh om che Sowch 
Your record of purchases through che Firw Necome! Bank 
oe Peim Beach has bees o follows 


| Pete Seach Conney’s 
Mem Shy Quene 


Nevember 9 70089 
December 04 00 
Jameary ame 
F abore ry 169,400 
| March 369,400 
Aged er 1929000 





The T camry Deparument orgeet!y requess thes chere be 
no levup Mere and move of pour help « seeded m the 
pacchase of War Bomds Each and every ome of os meet 
do our part every dey anail i ie ever “over dheve.” 


Yours fer Viewory, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN PALM BEACH 
Waey 8 Reynoids, Prembent 








Six Ideas For New Loans 
The Results Of A Bankers Monthly Survey 


Not all businessmen are working to capacity. In many cases they could earn more if 
they had a littke more money with which they could enlarge their operations. Here 
are a few examples of how some bankers have helped through intelligent loans. 


This Loan Made A Payment On A 
Mortgage 


N IOWA banker was consulted 

about the legal steps to be 
taken to arrange a mortgage loan 
he was making from an insurance 
company on a store building that 
was to be remodeled. 

“What is the remodeling for?” 
asked the banker, in the course of 
the conversation. 

“T have a lease on the store for 
twenty years,” explained’ the 
owner, “but I have to completely 
remodel the building.” 

“What are the terms of the 
lease?” asked the banker. 

“I’m to be paid $400 a month in 
cash,” said the owner. 

“How often do you have pay- 
ments due on the mortgage?” 
asked the banker. 

“Every six months.” 

“Do you have an operating ex- 
pense on the building?” 

“Yes, that will cost me about 
$100 a month.” 

“You will have about $300 a 
month clear to apply on the mort- 
gage then?” 

“Yes.” 


“How would you like to have me 


lend you the money to pay the first 
installment on the mortgage in ad- 
vance? Then you deposit your rent 
and let me apply the $300 toward 
your loan each month. It will save 
you some bother and a little in- 
terest.” 

The deal was made, and each 
six months a new loan was ar- 
ranged, following the complete 
payment of the previous loan. This 
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gave the bank an opportunity to 
share in the interest payments that 
would otherwise have been made 
to an outside company. 


A Steam Plant Is Purchased 
For A Mill 


LOCAL mill in Iowa had op- 

erated with water power for 
a number of years, but for various 
reasons the source of water power 
had diminished to such an extent 
that the mill could not depend upon 
water to continue operations. The 
banker had taken an interest in 
the mill’s activities and realized the 
situation almost as soon as the mill 
owner. 

“Why don’t you install a steam 
plant? You can get coal cheaply 
here,” suggested the banker. 

The result was that the bank lent 
the mill a part of the cost of the 
steam plant. 


Loans Made To Boys And Girls 


BANKER in Oregon was fas- 

cinated by the success made 
by some boys in raising calves. 
Not only did the boys do a good 
job of raising the calves, but the 
banker noticed that they took a 
great deal more interest in their 
school, and he believed they would 
be more successful farmers than 
boys who had nothing which they 
could say they owned. 

As a result, this Oregon banker 
told the local county agent. that 
his bank would lend money to boys 
or girls who wished to buy pure 
bred calves. 

The loans were small and were 


always endorsed by the fathers of 
the children. There was never a 
loss on any of these loans, and they 
totaled quite a substantial amount. 


A Loan Buys Trucks For A 
Contract Job 


BANKER in a southern Min- 

nesota town read in his news- 
paper one day that the city was 
advertising for bids for work en- 
tailed in the making of a sewage 
disposal plant. Most of the work 
was for excavating. One noon the 
banker met the local drayman. 

“Charlie,” he said, “why don’t 
you bid on that sewer project?” 

“Say,” said Charlie, “that’s just 
what I’d like to do, but I don’t have 
any dump trucks. It would take 
three or four big trucks to do the 
job.” 

“Could you make some money on 
it if you had the trucks?” asked the 
banker. 

“I could make a lot more than 
enough to pay for the trucks.” 

“What would you do with the 
trucks afterward?” 

“I'd get some road-building jobs. 
There’s a lot of gravel hauling to 
be done on the state highway right 
now.” 

After a little more investigation, 
the banker encouraged Charlie to 
put in his bid. He got the job and 
the bank let him have the money 
to buy the trucks. The trucks were 
paid for within three months, and 
the drayman did just what he said 
he would. 

He secured contracts on a num- 
ber of road jobs and made a nice 


(Continued on page 266) 
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all handled as easily as dollars 
— with RECORDAK 


—And at the same low 
per item cost 


WATCH a depleted staff...partially reinforced 
with willing, but largely inexperienced replace- 
ments...as its routine is complicated by ration 
banking bookkeeping. You won't wonder that 
thousands of bankers are happy that there’s a 
Recordak on the job. 

What banker wouldn’t prefer to write today’s 
more complicated transit letters photographically 
...father than manually? Errors were bound to 

cfeep in...even when the 
descriptions were the 
comparatively simple dol- 
lars-and-cents kind. And, 
of course, now that the 


units are just as apt to be sugar as dollars, or 
pounds as pennies, there’s confusion, slowing 
down, and more chance for mistakes. 

When you consider that the food-market man, 
who used to be just one account, has suddenly 
become five different accounts...(1) dollars, 
(2) sugar, (3) coffee, (4) canned goods, (5) 
meat and butter...what banker wouldn't be 
more thankful than ever that he had replaced 
dual posting with Recordak Single Posting... 
while Recordak was still available? 

And, finally, who wouldn’t welcome a saving 
of 45% net in the per item cost of handling ration 
banking accounts...to say nothing of savings up 
to 50% in supplies...and up to 98% in storage 
space required? Recordak Corporation, Subsid- 
iary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Six Reasons For Loans 
Reported Here 


1. To make a six months pay- 
ment on a mortgage. 


2. To help pay for a steam 
power plant for a mill. 


3. To pay for limestone need- 
ed by farmers. 


4. To buy pure bred calves for 
boys and girls. 

5. To pay for dump trucks 
needed by a local contractor. 


6. To take up farmers’ notes 
held by a cattle buyer. 





Six Ideas For New Loans 
(Continued from page 264) 


profit during that summer and the 
next. 


A Loan Found In A Cattle Buyer's 
Pocket 


N ILLINOIS banker discovered 

that a local cattle buyer was 
also a buyer of second-hand farm 
machinery. 

“What do you do with the ma- 
chinery after you get it?” asked 
the banker of the cattle buyer one 
day. 

“T sell it to other farmers.” 

“Do you sell it for cash?” 

“No, I have to take a good many 
notes.” 

The buyer reached into his 
pocket and pulled out a handful of 
notes. 

“Wouldn’t you rather have the 
casn than the notes?” asked the 
banker. 

The banker looked over the 
notes, and found that most of them 
were bankable. These he bought 
from the dealer. 


Limestone Supplied To Local 
Farmers 


IMESTONE will increase the 

income from one fourth of the 
farm land in this section,” said the 
county agent at a farmers’ meeting 
one day in southern Wisconsin. 

The local banker was present at 
the meeting. The farmers seemed 
to take quite an interest in what 
the county agent said. 

Following the meeting the 
banker spoke to the agent and said: 
“If you believe that limestone will 
improve the income as you say it 
will, send any farmer to me who 
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wants to buy limestone and needs 
to borrow the money.” 
A. number of good loans resulted. 


Do You Get An idea From These 
Experiences? 

If you do, perhaps you will be willing 

to write a brief letter about some of 

your loan experiences. Address it to 

BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 South Clark St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Here’s Another Bank 
Which Makes Good Use 
Of Its Directors’ Room 


In your issue of February, I noted 
with much interest the article en- 
titled, “Directors’ Room Used for 
Community Meetings.” 

Our bank, The Easton National 
Bank of Maryland, was established 
in 1805, and our directors’ room 
plays quite a part in the various 
activities in this community. A 
Social Service Committee, which is 
a clearing house for all the chari- 
table organizations in the commu- 
nity, holds its regular monthly 
meetings in our room, as does also 
the Talbot County Childrens Aid 
Society, the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross, and the room 
is available at other times for any 


legitimate organizations. 

Extra comfortable chairs were 
provided some years ago, and many 
of the women bring their knitting 
to these meetings, giving the room 
a very homelike and informal at- 
mosphere. This service by our bank 
to the community has been greatly 
appreciated, and it has not only 
been the means of producing good 
will, but has brought us many new 
and valued accounts, which we 
might not otherwise have pro- 
cured. 

#A ladies’ rest room is also appre- 
ciated and conveys the thought to 
the public that our directors are 
thinking of the comfort of our de- 
positors. We like to get the public 
in the habit of coming to our bank. 
When they attend meetings of their 
favorite organization, they look 
upon it as “their bank.” 

In our directors’ room is an old 
Colonial Mantle, which has seen 
service for more than a hundred 
years, and the room is large, well 
lighted, and comfortable. 

In a rural community, these con- 
veniences are most appreciated, and 
our bank has much to gain and 
nothing to lose by donating these 
services.—James Dixon, President, 
The Easton National Bank, Easton, 
Maryland. 
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The Banking System 
And War Finance 


By Prof. C. R. Whittlesey, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 


University of Pennsylvania. Pub- | 


lished by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York. 55 pages, 
paper bound. 


Striking changes in the way 
banking is carried on in this coun- 


try will be an inevitable conse- | 


quence of the government’s mobil- 
ization of all of the financial re- 
sources it regards as necessary to 
its war plans. 


Based on data compiled by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Whittlesey of the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in a study of The 
Banking System and War Finance, 
which covers both the first and sec- 
ond World War, the National Bu- 
reau’s findings show that in global 
war national financing needs are 
decisive and the Treasury must 
make sure that the banking system 
provides ample funds to support 
war-essential undertakings. 

Dr. Whittlesey’s study is the first 
of a new National Bureau series, 
“Our Economy in War.” It was pre- 


pared under the Financial Research | 


Program, which is now engaged in 


an extensive study of the effect of | 
war on banking and business finan- | 
cial structure. Research is being | 
conducted under grants from the | 
Association of Reserve City Bank- | 


ers, the Rockefeller Foundation 


and the Carnegie Corporation of | 


New York. 


While raising and handling the | 
money needed now in the prosecu- 


tion of the war is of immediate 


concern to the general public, the 


National Bureau study warns that 


“The clearest lesson that emerges 
from the financial experience of the | 
last war is that the most critical | 


phase may come when the war it- 


self is over. The course of financial | 


development in the present war 


points increasingly to the same con- | 


clusion.” 


Modern Versatility 


The proving machine in modern 
banks accommodates interior proof 
batch sheet work. It is, of course, 
adaptable to any kind of listing, 
but it provides working totals and 
accumulates these totals, so that 
the day’s work may be readily 
proved. 


June, 1943 





The BALTIMORE and OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1942 


The annual report of the President and Directors covering operations of the Company 
for the year 1942 is being mailed to its stockholders. 


Results of Operations 


The audited income account of the Company for the year 1942, as compared with 
1941, is summarized as follows: 


Year Year Increase 

1942 1941 over 1941 
$306,254,193.49 $227,503,021.56 $78,751,171.93 
204,241,198.76 160,918,417.51 43,322,781.25 
Net railway operating revenue $102,012,994.73 $ 66,584,604.05 $35,428,390.68 
Railway tax accruals (including Federal income)... 25,054,012.87 15,780,105.71 9,273,907.16 


$ 76,958,981.86 $ 50,804,498.34 $26,154,483.52 
7,400,263.88 4,507,373.81 2,892,890.07 


$ 69,558,717.98 $ 46,297,124.53 $23,261,593.45 
.  8,670,683.14 8,306,748.01 363,935.13 
$ 78,229,401.12 $ 54,603,872.54 $23,625,528.58 
1,685,984.95 2,004,180.92 D 318,195.97 
Income available for fixed and other charges. .$ 76,543,416.17 $ 52,599,691.62 $23,943,724.55 
Fixed interest and other charges 19,863,257.08 20,141,0383.67 D 277,776.59 
Income available for other purposes..........$ 56,680,159.09 $ 32,458,657.95 $24,221,501.14 

Other interest charges contingent only as to time 
of payment 11,366,775.00 D 10,212.50 


$ 45,323,596.59 $ 21,091,882.95 $24,231,713.64 
(D) Denotes decrease. Ce ete Pal ea aly okie: 


Railway operating revenues 
Railway operating expenses 


Railway operating income 
Equipment and joint facility rents—Net Debit... . 

Net railway operating income 
Other income 


Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 


Audited net income 








This summary does not give effect to an appropriation for capital fund which is 
deductible from ‘‘Income available for other purposes’’ and before contingent interest 
charges; to the appropriation from net income for sinking fund; nor to certain adjustments 
to conform to the provisions of the Modification Plan of August 15, 1938, all of which 
are dealt with fully in the annual report. 


* * * * *& * 


There was a net decrease of $11,572,108.85 in outstanding interest bearing obligations 
made during the year, including $3,000,000 of Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Co. 
General Mortgage 5% Bonds which matured June 1, 1942. 


* * * © * * 


The recorded investment of the Company in property used in transportation service 
as of December 31, 1942, is $1,005,867,783.46 against which depreciation has accrued in 
the amount of $118,647,600.50, leaving the net recorded value $887,220,182.96. 


* * * © *& * 


Through the medium of a conditional sale agreement three multiple-unit Diesel 
electric freight locomotives were acquired and placed in service during 1942 and there 
were also acquired and placed in service 687 new steel freight-train cars. To accommodate 
increased traffic 50 caboose cars were constructed at Company shops. Four locomotives, 
two passengef-train cars, 81 freight-train cars, and some work equipment were rebuilt 
and modernized at Company shops. During the same period 28 locomotives, two passenger- 
train cars, 173 freight-train cars and some miscellaneous equipment were retired from 
service because of obsolescence or other causes. 

In March, 1942, the Company placed orders for early delivery of 1,000 box cars and 
1,000 hopper cars, each of 50 tons capacity, but because of restrictions emanating from 
the War Production Board this equipment was not allotted to the Company; however, 
under a directive recently issued by that Board, the Company is permitted to acquire 
525 composite hopper cars which are expected to be received some time in 1943. 

The Directors of the Company authorized the acquisition of three multiple-unit 
Diesel freight locomotives and twenty-five Diesel switching locomotives, and it is now 
anticipated that, pursuant to orders placed with manufacturers, a number of these units 
will be delivered during 1943. Recently, orders were placed for twenty heavy freight 
locomotives which have been scheduled for delivery during the closing months of this year. 

Ten Diesel switching locomotives were ordered last year for service within the Chicago 
switching area, six of which were delivered in 1942 and four in the early months of this 
year, and the acquisition of nine similar locomotives, for service in the Staten Island area 
of New York City, has been authorized. 


* ¢+ * &£ * * 


Railway tax accruals, an uncontrollable item of expense, for the year 1942 aggregated 
$25,054,012.87, an increase over 1941 of $9,273,907.16, or 58.77%, of which $18,065,239.16 
is for Federal income, pay roll and capital stock taxes, and the remainder, or $6,988,773.71, 
for state and local taxes. Taxes for the year absorbed 24.56 cents out of each dollar of net 
operating revenue and were equivalent to $4.00 and $8.85 per share respectively on 
Company’s preferred and common stock outstanding, on which no dividends were paid 
and, together with miscellaneous tax accruals, were equivalent to $463.51 per employee. 


R. B. WHITE, President 





Banking Holidays By States 


July-December, 1943 


The light numbers are Sundays. 


The black numbers are other holidays. 


The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 








STATES 


July 


| August 





September 


October 





ALABAMA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


| 1, 8, 15, 22, 2 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





ARIZONA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 51 





ARKANSAS 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





CALIFORNIA 


3°, 4, 5, 10°, 11, 17°, 
18, 24°, 25 


1, 7*, 8, 14°, 15, 21°, 
22, 28°, 29 


| 
| 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12°, 17, 24, 31 


November 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 | 
7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 
7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





5, 6, 9, 12, 19, 26 


| 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





COLORADO 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





CONNECTICUT 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





DELAWARE 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


December 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 26 








FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 2 





4, §, 11, 18, 2% 


1, 8, 15, 23 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 51 





IDAHO 


4, 5, 11, 18, 23 


1, 8, 15, 22 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 





7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 





7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 





ILLINOIS 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


le 
| 
| 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


| 
| 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26, 26 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 22, 29 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 





KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12°, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





1, 8, 22, 29 





4, 5 11, 18, 25 


, 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 
5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


1, 7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





MAINE 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





MICHIGAN 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





MINNESOTA 


4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





MISSISSIPPI 


4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





MISSOURI 
MONTANA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 
5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 
5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


| 3, 10, 92, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 
7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





NEBRASKA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





NEVADA 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


1, 7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





NEW JERSEY 


3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 17, 18, 
24, 25, 31 


1, 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22, 
28, 29 





NEW “MEXICO 


4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 19, 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 
7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





OHIO 


4, §, 11, 18, 2! 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





OKLAHOMA 


4, §, 11, 18, 2 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





OREGON 


4, 6, 11, 18, 2% 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


| 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26,28 





PENNSYLVANIA 


4, §, 11, 18, 2! 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


| 





7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





RHODE ISLAND 


4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


4, 5, 11, 18, 2% 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





5, 12, 19, 26 





SOUTH DAKOTA 





TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 


4, 5, 11, 18, 2 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





4, 5 11, 13, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


| 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


| 3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





4, 5 11, 18, 24, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, 5, 11, 18, 25 


5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 











4, § 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 16, 22, 29 


5, 6 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, G 12, 19, 26 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





4, §, 11, 18, 25 





WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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4, §, 11, 18, 25 
4, §, 11, 18, 25 


| 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


| 1, 8 15, 22, 29 
| 1,8, 15, 22, 29 





3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 








5, 6, 12, 19, 26 


| 
j 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





5, 6, 12, 19, 26 
5, 6, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 


3, 10, 12, 17, 24, 31 





7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


| 7, 14, 14, 21, 26, 28 

7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 
| 7, 14, 14, 21, 26, 28 
| 7, 14, 14, 21, 26, 28 
| 7, 14, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 
7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


7, 11, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 - 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 





5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 2, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26, 26 


5, 12, 19, 2, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
5, 12, 19, 25, 26 
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Protesting Checks Is A 
Nuisance With No 
Compensating Income 


(Continued from page 248) 
received by the notary is in con- 
travention of public policy and 
void. The notary is entitled to the 
full amount of his fees in spite of 
such an agreement.” 


A great many bankers have had 
the feeling that there are only a 
small number of checks protested, 
for the law requires protest on for- 
eign bills only. 

Section 152 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act reads as follows: 
“Where a foreign bill appearing on 
its face to be such is dishonored 
by non-acceptance, it must be duly 
protested for non-acceptance, and 
where such a bill which has not pre- 
viously been dishonored by non- 
acceptance is dishonored by non- 
payment, it must be duly protested 
for non-payment. If it is not so 
protested, the drawer and indorsers 
are discharged. Where a bill does 
not appear on its face to be a for- 
eign bill, protest thereof in case of 
dishonor is unnecessary.” 

A foreign bill is described in Sec- 
tion 129 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act as follows: 

“An inland bill of exchange is a 
bill which is, or on its face purports 
to be, both drawn and payable 
within this State. Any other bill is 
a foreign bill. Unless the contrary 
appears on the face of the bill, the 
holder may treat it as an inland 
bill.” 

If it is unnecessary to protest all 
inland bills, that will eliminate 
90% of all checks. 

Inasmuch as the members of the 
American Bankers Association have 
agreed that checks under $50 need 
not be protested, another large 
quantity is eliminated. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
less than 1% of the returned items 
in any bank would be subject to 
protest, according to the law. 

It seems apparent, however, that 
many banks protest items that need 
not be protested. For example, in- 
land bills. 

In order to get some definite evi- 
dence on this subject, Mr. George R. 
Durang secured actual figures from 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. The 
highest percentage of protested 
checks as compared to returned 
items was reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. Five- 
tenths of one per cent of the re- 
turned checks were protested. The 
average for the 12 Federal Reserve 
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CorresponvENt BANK Relations 
with The First National Bank of 
Chicago assure prompt handling of 
checks, notes, drafts and collections; 
afford facilities for the exchange of 
credit information, for checking in- 
vestment portfolios, and other bank- 


to-bank services. 


With The First National Bank of 
Chicago correspondent bank relation- 
ship is one of long duration, having 
been inaugurated in 1863. Today 
the Banks and Bankers Division is 
handling a nation-wide business, and 
invites accounts upon a basis that so 
long has proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Banks was .2324 per cent, but that 
represented 25,177 checks protested 
in the year 1941 by these 12 banks. 

Because of the lack of uniform- 
ity in interpreting the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, and because of 
confusing rules within it, it would 
appear that legislative committees 
of various: state bankers associa- 
tions, as well as the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 
Association, might well give care- 
ful consideration to the clarification 
of this important law. 

It might be well, Mr. Durang sug- 


gests in this issue of Bankers 
Monthly, to have the law reworded 
so that the bank, as an institution 
could do the protesting. 

It might be even more valuable 
to banks if the law were changed 
so that the responsibility for re- 
questing a protest would be placed 
upon the customer who would use 
the protest in court (if anyone did), 
instead of making the banks re- 
sponsible for protesting all foreign 
bills which are dishonored, whether 
the customer intends to use the pro- 
test in court or not. 
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Proving Sorts Learned Easily 
From Large Wall Charts 


Most questions which arise in proving oper- 


ations can be answered without the operator 
leaving her seat, because lists of names and 


sample forms are posted on large wall boards. 


HOTOGRAPHS of the work- 

room of the First National Bank 
of Madison, Wisconsin, certainly 
emphasize the fact that banking is 
fast becoming a woman’s field. 

In pictures of the bookkeeping 
and proof departments, no man is 
in sight. This also is an indication 
that many new operators have had 
to be trained. 

The bank has developed a plan 
in the proof department which 
facilitates this training and makes 
it possible for a new operator to 
learn the routine of accounts and 
forms quickly. 

The proving is done on four 
National Cash Register proving 
machines, as shown in the photo- 
graph, and beside these four ma- 
chines are large wall charts. On 
one chart is the list of those ac- 
counts having more than one sig- 
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nature, and these names are listed 
on the chart in such large letters 
that each of the four operators can 
see them without leaving their 
seats. 

On another chart are sample 
forms, properly labelled so that 
when the operator encounters any 
new type of check or negotiable 
instrument, she can glance at the 


wall board display, and determine 


at once what type of instrument 
she has in her hand. She then 
knows how to dispose of it into one 
of the bins of the proof machine. 

On another poster is a list of the 
nine books, indicating which ac- 
counts are in which book. Thus the 
operator is able to distribute to the 
books, and finds it easy to learn 
the distribution quickly. 

With these machines the proving 
and the distribution are accom- 


plished at one operation, and in 
addition to that, totals are set up 
for various other departments of 
the bank against which they may 
prove their work. 


For example, each bookkeeper 
has a total against which to prove. 


How to Simplify 
Computing Overtime 
Wages 

(Continued from page 261) 
starts with the gross wage, makes 
deductions in the first three post- 
ing positions, dates the employee’s 
receipt, and gives the resulting net 
wage to. be paid. 

Two continuous deductions such 
as Federal Old Age Benefit and 
Group Insurance can be printed on 
the top of the form and deductions 
of uncertain duration can be typed 
after the usual symbols found on a 
posting machine. Thus RT in our 
case becomes Victory Tax, while 
CC and DM remain unassigned but 
could be used for Forced Savings, 
Hospital Benefit, or some other de- 
ductions that may become neces- 
sary. 

In all, provision has been made 
for five deductions. Two more, or 
seven, would be possible by insert- 
ing an extra heading on the second 
posting line below the permanent 
headings “Federal Old Age Bene- 
fit” and “War Bonds.” 

The sheets provide a quarter’s 
record with quarter totals on each 
side. Two sheets will hold a full 
year’s salary record for an em- 
ployee. These sheets will provide a 
permanent record of how much and 
when an employee was paid, what 
deductions were made and the em- 
ployee’s receipt for wages received. 

For the form of wage statement 
furnished to employees, we are in- 
debted to the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis. An officer 
told about the form and it was il- 
lustrated in a recent issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly. 

We use an Addressograph plate 
to show the name and social secur- 
ity number of the employee at the 
top of the form and the rest is pre- 
pared on the posting machine. One 
of these forms is given to the em- 
ployee, one is filed away as our re- 
ceipt and as many more copies can 
be made as are needed for posting 
memoranda. 

There is a duplication of em- 
ployee’s signature for wage receipt 
on the salary account sheet and the 
employee’s statement. We want 
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both signatures. The employee’s 
statement form is signed as each 
pay is made while the salary ac- 
count sheet is signed once each 
quarter to become a permanent re- 
ceipt record. 

It takes more time to tell about 
the system than it does to operate 
it, and while we have had the 
forms in use only a short time, our 
use of the Belo plan goes back to 
July 1, 1942. So far, we are well 
satisfied with both the plan and the 
forms. 


Article On “Will Safe 
Keeping” Of Practical Value 


To E. M. Gaillard, Union and New 
Haven Trust Co., New Haven, 
Conn.: 


The undersigned was very much 
interested in your article in the 
April Bankers Monthly, “We Safe- 
keep Wills and Thus Develop 
Trust Business.” Our company is 
actively engaged in the business of 
settling estates but has not de- 
veloped the idea of offering free 
depository service for wills where 
the appointment is to some one 
other than ourselves. We can, how- 
ever, see the potentialities of your 
services in this connection. 

In case you have an opportunity 
to do so, we should appreciate your 
communicating with us and your 
advising more in detaii the type of 
advertising which you use to pub- 
licize the service. Clippings or 
copies of advertising would be help- 
ful. While we do not wish to im- 
pose upon you in this connection, 
we assure you that any information 
which you may care to furnish will 
be very much appreciated.—Ralph 
D. Shoemaker, Trust Officer, La- 
Fayette Loan and Trust Company, 
LaFayette, Ind. 


Manual Of Bank 
Accounting, Auditing 
And Operations 


National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, 512 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 320 
pages, cloth bound, price $2.50. 

This book was edited by Burton 
P. Allen, president of the First 
National Bank in Wabash, Ind. 
Contributors include the comn- 
trollers and auditors of nine other 
banks. 


The book is divided into two 
parts: Part I—Bank accounting and 
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WILL YOU CALL 
OR SHALL WE? 


The Philadelphia National Bank... 
largest commercial bank in the Third 
Federal Reserve District and Fiscal 
Agent for the City of Philadelphia 
and for the State of Pennsylvania... 
has in the course of its 140 years car- 
ried the deposit accounts of many of 
America’s greatest business firms and 


corporations. 


Today ...as always...it is ready, able 
and eager to serve sound substantial 
American and foreign businesses. 


We repeat ... will you call or shall we ? 





--- KLHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


operation; Part II—Bank auditing. 
More space is given to Part I. 
Significant chapter titles are the 
following: Essential bank records; 
Assets, Liabilities and capital ac- 
counts; Earnings and expenses— 
cost analysis; Internal safeguards; 
Securities accounting; Fixed assets 
and other real estate; Non-ledger 
assets; Reserve accounting; Cash 
accounting and accrual accounting; 
Safe deposit operation; Safekeep- 
ing; Examination by directors; 
Basic insurance; Management re- 
ports; Personnel training; Bank 


audit procedure; Trust department 
auditing; Auditing in small banks. 

These chapter titles make it clear 
that this is a comprehensive trea- 
tise on the technique of bank op- 
eration. 

The fact that ideas and material 
were contributed by many experi- 
enced bankers and published. by the 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, gives authority to 
the entire content. 

It may well serve in personnel 
training. Certainly at least one copy 
should be in every bank in America. 
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seam N ORDER TO CARRY ON A WAR, THE ATHENIAN GOVERN- 
MENT ACTUALLY ARRANGED LOANS OF SACRED TEMPLE 


MONEY THROUGH THE 


ee 


“TREASURERS OF THE GODS!" 





ANSWERS 10 BANKERS MONTHLY QUIZ NO. 1 
(The questions were given on page 249) 





1. b—The president is the only 
bank officer who MUST be a direc- 
tor. Other officers may be and quite 
often the cashier is a director. 

2. b—BANKERS MONTHLY fre- 
quently publishes a table showing 
the loan limits in all the states. The 
last one published was in the June, 
1942, issue on page 359. 

3. a, Cc, e—A straight bill of 
lading is not negotiable, but an or- 
der bill of lading is. This subject is 
controlled by the Uniform Negoti- 
able Instruments Act, which is the 
law in all states. It is so important 
in banking that every employee of 
a bank should read it carefully and 
study its separate provisions from 
time to time. The complete law may 
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be found on page 2153 of the First 
1943 Edition of Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory. 

4. b, c—The National Cash Reg- 
ister Proving Machine is also used 
for proving deposits, but its name 
would make the answer too obvi- 
ous if it had been listed with the 
others in this question. 

5. d—While some may be fa- 
miliar with the use of the Recordak 
for photographing checks, it should 
be known that it is also used to 
photograph notes, ledger sheets, and 
other banking documents. An arti- 
cle telling of the photographing of 
seven types of bank records ap- 
peared on page 548 of the Decem- 
ber, 1942, BANKERS MONTHLY. 


6. b—If you missed this ques- 
tion, ask someone in your own bank 
to show you a Transit Letter and 
explain how it is made out. 

7. c—If your bank uses double 
posting, it may be excusable if you 
do not know the answer to this 
question. The Recordak is a ma- 
chine which photographs any bank- 
ing record, and in some single 
posting systems, it is used to photo- 
graph the statement forms, the 
photograph being then retained by 
the bank as its record instead of 
filing large ledger sheets. 

8. d—While it is a practice in 
some small banks to allow a bank 
employee to take the key of the 
customer and use it to open the 
customer’s box, this really is a dan- 
gerous practice. Banks have been 
successfully sued by dishonest per- 
sons who have taken advantage of 
this practice and claimed that the 
box was opened when the customer 
was not there or a duplicate of the 
key was made while the employee 
had it in his possession. It is pos- 
sible that some bank might follow 
the practice of asking such a per- 
sonal question as “What is your 
wife’s name?”’, as identification, but 
the most proper question to ask first 
when a customer wishes to enter his 
safe deposit box, is “what is your 
box number please?” If the bank 
keeps proper records, the employee 
should then refer to the records to 
make sure that the customer owns 
the box he mentions, and also to 
compare his signature on his en- 
trance slip with the last one on file. 

9. b—The name and initials of 
every bank officer in America are 
to be found in Rand McNally Bank- 
ers Directory, and for the improve- 
ment of employee efficiency, this 
book should be used frequently by 
every employee in order that he 
may be familiar with the many 
types of information it contains. It 
is generally to be found in a con- 
venient place in every bank, and 
so it can be referred to quickly for 
such information as the initials of 
a certain bank officer. 

10. e—If you are not a teller, 
you may be excused for not know- 
ing this answer at once. However, 
it is worthwhile for every bank 
employee to study the different de- 
nominations of money, and to be 
familiar with all features of each 
kind. 

11. d—If you will think just a 
minute, you will see that this re- 
quest of a customer could not be 
complied with. 

12. e—A platen is the roller 
portion of a typewriter. 
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13. e—A secretary’s desk ought 
to have a device which makes it 
possible to put the typewriter out 
of sight in one of the pedestals. This 
also provides more table-top for the 
sorting of papers. 

14. a—A complete list of all 
transit numbers is to be found in 
the book known as “The Key to the 
Numerical System of the American 
Bankers Association,” and also in 
the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory. Prefix numbers 1 to 49 desig- 
nate cities. From 50 on, the desig- 
nation is for a state. While it may 
be that only transit clerks make 
frequent use of these transit num- 
bers, still it is important for all em- 
ployees to understand what they 
are and to make use of them as 
often as possible. If you are looking 
for a bank and have only the tran- 
sit number of the bank, you can 
get the bank’s name by referring to 
the Numerical System in the front 
of the Bankers Directory. If you 
know the name of the bank, and 
want the number, simply refer to 
the name of the bank in the Direc- 
tory, the transit number will be 
found directly under the name. 

15. c—The Blue Book contains 
a brief summary of the laws of all 
states as well as those uniform laws 
such as the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act. 

16. b—Each issue of this mag- 
azine publishes a list of new and 
reopened banks, as well as banking 
changes such as liquidations, con- 
solidations, and so on. 

17. d—This is the Governmental 
agency which has been actively 
promoting loans to farmers in di- 
rect competition with local banks. 

18. b—Tractors have been con- 
sidered excellent collateral for 
loans because they do not deterio- 
rate rapidly, and have a good de- 
mand especially right now when 
new machines are being made only 
in small quantities. On the other 
hand, stock in an unlisted corpora- 
tion, saddle horses, and vacant lots 
are generally very poor collateral. 

19. a, c, d—These are the com- 
mon uses. Of course, a cloth bag 
might be used for different pur- 
poses on occasion. 

20. c—Not all banks have night 
depositories, but every bank em- 
ployee should know something 
about them. The opening is usually 
either in the lobby of the building 
or outside of the bank, where a 
customer can unlock it with a spe- 
cial key, which the bank provides 
him, at any time when the bank is 
not open. The bag containing the 
deposit is put inside of a cylinder, 
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and when the cylinder is turned, 
the bag drops into a safe inside the 
bank. It is impossible for anyone 
to reach the safe from the outside, 
and the safe is later opened by two 
bank employees, so that there will 
be dual control over the handling 
of the money. 


Management Committee 
Does Good Work 
Our management committee 


meets semi-monthly. It is com- 
posed of all department heads and 


is presided over by myself as pub- 





lic relations director. We operate 
very much in line with the First 
National Bank of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and I might add, that we got 
some very good ideas from the 
article about its management com- 
mittee in the February Bankers 
Monthly. Our meetings are in- 
formal and we have used the 
Bankers Monthly articles as a basis 
for discussion for some time. 


We feel that these meetings are 
very beneficial and some very good 
banking practices have resulted.— 
A. H. Abts, Asst. Cashier, Commer- 
cial National Bank, Hillsboro, Ore. 








HAVE A JOB TO DO 


@ With men demanded everywhere, power farming 
must play an increasing part in the production of food 























condition. 


NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars 
and Stripes, Cletrac is ~ 
proud to be flying 
the Minute Man flag. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 


for the arsenals of Democracy. 
And with the curtailment in production of new farm 
machinery, present equipment must be kept in top-notch 


We are doing our utmost to supply the needed repair 
parts to cooperate with WPB policy of conservation. 
This is our job—and we intend to keep at it in addition 
to the production of equipment vital to the war effort. 

As a banker—your job—which we know you are doing 
well—is to advise your farm customers against unwise 
extension of capital investment and to prevail upon them 
to keep all present equipment in working condition. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A.B.A. Manual On 
Wartime Personnel 
Administration Ready 
For Distribution 


A manual of wartime personnel 
administration for banks has been 
prepared by the Department of 
Customer and Personnel Relations 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and is now ready for distribu- 
tion, it is announced by William 
Powers, deputy manager of the A. 
B.A. who is in charge of the depart- 
ment. 


Based upon six months of study 
and on personnel conferences held 
by the A.B.A. in every Federal Re- 
serve district, the manual consists 
of 23 sections containing analyses 
of bank personnel shortages in war- 
time and related problems. 


Chief among these 23 sections are 
those dealing with “Sources of Staff 
Replacements,” “Women in Bank 
Work,” “The Forty-eight Hour 
Week,” “Deferment Experience” 
and “Deferment Procedure” adopted 
by many banks, and a discussion 
of the War Manpower Commission’s 
“Manning Tables.” 


The conferences out of which 
much of the factual information 
contained in the manual was de- 
veloped consisted of a series of per- 
sonnel clinics held in recent months 
throughout the country. Over 1,500 
bank officers who attended these 
clinics will receive copies of the 
manual, which summarizes the in- 


SESS 
| The Customer 


a ae the most important person 
ever in this bank. 


The CUSTOMER is not dependent 
upon you—you are dependent upon 
him. 


The CUSTOMER is not an interrup- 
tion of your work—he is the purpose 
of it. You are not doing him a favor 
by serving him—he is doing you a 
favor by giving you the opportunity 
to do so. 


The CUSTOMER is not a rank out- 
sider to your business—he is part of it. 


The CUSTOMER is not a cold statistic 
—he is a flesh-and-blood human being 
with feelings and emotions like your 
own, with biases and prejudices—even 
though he may have a deficiency of 
certain “vitamins” which you think im- 
portant. 





The CUSTOMER is not someone to 
argue with or match wits’ against— 
nobody ever won an argument with a 
customer even though he may have 
thought he did. 


The CUSTOMER is a person who 
brings us his wants. If we have suffi- 
cient imagination we will endeavor to 
handle him profitably to him and our- 
selves. 


Public Relations Committee 


} Massachusetts Bankers Ass’‘n. 














formation presented at the meet- 
ings by bank personnel men. 

The manual outlines the addi- 
tional services which banks have 
been called upon to perform be- 
cause of the war, such as ration 





There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way”’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


banking, war production and gov- 
ernment financing, foreign funds 
control and factory pay-roll work. 

“In addition to these war activ- 
ities, our financial institutions are 
expected to, and will, carry on 
most of their usual functions,” the 
manual states. “The ordinary, ev- 
eryday banking facilities for de- 
posit, withdrawal, exchange, trans- 
fer, collecting, lending, investing, 
and safekeeping are far more im- 
portant now than in so-called nor- 
mal times. 

“Maintenance of these functions 
is the responsibility of the banking 
system. It is endeavoring to carry 
the full load in spite of the handi- 
cap occasioned through loss of 
many of its trained personnel to 
military and other purposes.” 

Copies of the manual may be ob- 
tained at A.B.A. headquarters in 
New York. 


Encourage Thrift 


In my opinion, our economy has 
been suffering from an undersupply 
rather than from an oversupply of 
savings. The fact that voluntary 
savings at the present time are not 
equal to government financing re- 
quirements is evidenced by the 
rapid growth in holdings of govern- 
ment securities on the part of com- 
mercial banks. Likewise, in the dec- 
ade of the twenties, voluntary sav- 
ings were less than investment de- 
mand as indicated by the sharp in- 
crease in mortgage loans, security 
loans, and in the investment hold- 
ings of commercial banks. It was 
this dearth in voluntary savings 
which motivated at that time the 
inflationary expansion in commer- 
cial bank credit. 

The history. of your own institu- 
tions demonstrates that productive 
opportunities can always be found 
for the employment of your depos- 
itors’ savings. Such opportunities 
will exist in great abundance in the 
post-war period. There will be an 
intense demand for savings funds in 
connection with housing, the im- 
provement of highways, and the re- 
conversion of industry to peace- 
time production. Similarly, an in- 
tense demand will arise for the use 
of savings funds in reconstruction 
and rehabilitation in foreign coun- 
tries. So intense will be the overall 
demand for investment funds that a 
rise in the rate of interest may be 
necessary to induce an increase in 
the current volume of savings and 
to dissuade people from drawing 
upon their accumulated savings.— 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman, 
Chase National Bank, New York. 
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New Real Estate Loans In Prospect 


By GERALD DUMARS 


BELIEVE that after the war 

there will be great activity on 
the part of bankers in the mort- 
gage lending field and that there 
will be strong competition from 
building and loan associations. Pre- 
fabrication will enter the picture, 
to my belief, and there is even now 
evidence that department stores 
will become home-selling agents. 

Macy’s in New York recently had 
quite an exhibit of the Homosote 
Co., builders of prefabricated 
homes, on which they quoted prices 
on the very elaborate models which 
were shown, prices, of course, sub- 
ject to post-war conditions. This 
exhibit of the Homosote Company 
will be shown in large department 
stores over the country. 

I believe that bankers may well 
adopt some means of segregating in 
their records those people to whom 
they have sold bonds and who are 
considering using war bonds as a 
down payment on a new home after 
the war. 

With this information on hand, 
bankers could well afford to adopt 
some means of regularly keeping 
in contact with these prospective 
home owners by giving them news 
of developments in the building 
field and, of course, constantly re- 
minding them of the mortgage fa- 
cilities of their own institution. 

The General Electric .Company, 
in current advertising, suggests the 
purchase of War Bonds for the 
definite purpose of starting a home 
after the war. 

There is nothing as interesting 
and important to the Smith family 
as the Smith family. Gearing the 
sale of War Bonds to the instinct 
of family love and protection makes 
the purchase of War Bonds, much 
more personal to the Smiths. 

With a good backlog of War 
Bonds bought for the special pur- 
pose of owning a new home, com- 
munities all over the country will 
be able to almost immediately take 
up some slack of unemployed war 
workers, because house building 
does not require expensive and 
time-consuming re-tooling to turn 
from war production to consumer 
needs. 

With adequate funds ready for 
down payment, the Smith family 
will be in shape quickly to com- 
plete mortgage arrangements with 
the local bank and, with the aid of 
prefabrication, in some cases, it 
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will soon be settled in the new | 


home—adding a new taxpayer to 
the community and a new source of 


high rate income to the local bank. | é 
It is only natural that banks | q 


which sold the War Bonds will have 


the jump on other financial institu- | 


tions when Harry and Jane Smith 


decide to look for the means to | 


finance their new home. This will 
be particularly true if the Smiths’ 
bank has made it its business to see 
that they are well acquainted with 
its mortgage lending facilities and 
advantages. This could be done by 
first finding out which of the peo- 
ple to whom the bank has sold 
bonds are prospective home owners 
and then by furnishing these peo- 
ple, every month or so, with in- 


teresting information on new de- 


velopments in home buildings. 


Increased Buying Of 
War Bonds 


I am writing to tell you about | 
what I believe is a magnificent trib- | 
ute to the patriotism of the Ameri- | 


can people. 
As you know, 
considerable speculation and talk 


concerning the effect that increased | 


taxes might have on the sale and 
redemption of United States Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

You will be delighted to know 
that during March, when the first 
tax installment fell due, bond sales 


were 6.4% higher than in Febru- | 
ary, and more than 65% ahead of | 


March, 1942. 

The story on redemption is 
equally encouraging. 

From May 1, 1941, when U. S. 
Savings Bonds (Series E, F and G) 
were first offered for sale, through 


March 31, 1943, redemptions have | 


been less than 342% of total sales. 
And redemptions during March this 
year were only eighty-seven one- 
hundredths of one percent of the 
total amount outstanding. That’s a 
record that all Americans can well 
be proud of. 

What it shows is that we as a na- 
tion fully realize the privilege that 
is ours to do our part in helping to 
finance the tremendous costs of 
total war. It shows that, as a peo- 
ple, we understand the necessity 
not-only for buying War Bonds but 
also for keeping them.—Eugene W. 
Sloan, Executive Director, War 
Savings Staff. 


there has been | 





Informative 
BOOKLET * 


TELLS. eeeee HOW 
INVESTORS CAN 
INTERPRET MUNICIPAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Correct interpretation of finan- 
cial statements is a primary 
factor in judging the merits of 
municipal bonds as investments. 
And municipal bonds which are 
exempt, under existing laws, 
from Federal income taxes, 
now attract more investors be- 
cause of higher rates imposed 
by the 1942 Revenue Act. 


A CONCISE GUIDE 

The booklet illustrated above 
provides a concise guide for 
the investor to employ in 
judging the financial state- 
ments of municipalities. Help- 
ful to experienced investors; 
essential to beginners. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet BL-82. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 8S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





1 Accounting Machines 


8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Alr Conditioning 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Bullders 
12 Autographic Registers 


14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

16 Bank Buliding Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mall Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 80 Dictating Machines 
Ledger 81 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

82 Duplicators 


83 Duplicating Machine Supplies 


84 Electric Signs 
85 Envelopes 


86 Envelope Sealers and Openers 


87 Erasers 


90 File Fasteners 
91 File Folders 
82 File Signals 
93 Filing Cabinets 
94 Filing Systems 
bons 95 Fire Alarm Systems 
35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 96 Forms 
Cups 97 Forms, Continuous 
36 Central Files 
37 Chairs, Posture 99 Fountain Pens 
100 Furniture 
101 Glass Signs 
102 Globes 
103 Gummed Tape 
104 Index Tabs 
105 Ink 
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108 Interest Calculators 
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111 Lamps, Desk 
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113 Lamps, Filing 
114 Lamps, Fluorescent 
115 Lamps, S 


117 Letter Trays 
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98 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 


106 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
107 Ink in Powdered Form 


108 Interest Computing Machines 
110 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 


112 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


tenographers 
116 Lampe, Teller and Counter 
118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


USE the coupon below —it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
121 Maps 

122 Mats 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depositories 

125 Night Depository Bags 

126 Numbering Machines 


133 Pencils, Mechanical 

134 Pen Points, Steel 

135 Personal Loan Systems 

136 Photographic Bank Systems 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Postage Meters 

139 Proof 

140 Public Relations Advertising 

141 Registered Mall Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savi Banks, Home and 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 

150 School Savings Systems 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

168 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

168 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 War Bonds, Bank Plan 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


what's the 


ne hiswer ? 


Office Efficiency Booklet 


Although this department is pri- 
marily devoted to reporting new 
developments in actual equipment 
and supply items, once in a while 
some manufacturer brings out a 
booklet or catalog or promotional 
mailing piece that seems, in the 
opinion of your humble scribe, to 
warrant some space in our col- 
umns. 

Such a printed piece is a 28-page 
letter-size booklet: “What’s the 
Answer?” just published by the 
Standard Register Co., Dayton, O. 

Starting with an explanation of 
why our armed forces need tre- 
mendous quantities of typewviters, 
and of how these machines can 
come only from the desks of Amer- 
ican business, the booklet asserts 
that: “Vital war industry must not 
be slowed up by any shortage of 
typewriters or other business ma- 
chines.” 

Then, on two pages, it tells how 
three typewriters can be made to 
do the work formerly handled by 
four. Based on a recent survey by 
the National Office Management 
Association, 42 constructive sugges- 
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Rand MYNally & Co. 596 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. tions are presented, grouped under 


Work Elimination, Centralization, 
Idle Time Reduction, and Substitu- 
tion. 

Having absorbed these sugges- 
tions, you may feel.you owe the 
Standard Company the courtesy of 
reading the balance of the booklet 
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Please have sent us buying information on 





Helpful Hints 


For the duration of the war, I suppose I 
ought to label my little department “Helpful 
Hints for Busy Bankers.” As is demonstrated 
by the items in this issue, there aren't many 
things I can tell you about new machines 
or equipment ideas. But manufacturers do 
continue to figure out new ways in which 
you can make your operations more effi- 
cient . . . ways in which a smaller statf 
can still get the bank's work done accu- 
rately and on time . . . ways to win cus- 
tomers and influence the community. So 
I'm sure you will profit by continuing to 
peruse these “Helpful Hints” each month. 


Sincerely, 


—in which they unblushingly pre- 
sent their own products. If you do 
so, I suspect you may discover addi- 
tional worth-while ideas that are 
applicable to your work. In pre- 
senting the many adaptations of 
their Kant-Slip forms and Standard 
Registrator Platen, they have de- 
veloped a good many tricks in effi- 
ciency and economy that are worth 
your consideration. 

R. E. Alexander, manager of their 
Sales Planning Division, will be 
happy to send you a copy. 


Lights Out 
Sticker 


One of the strong 
memories of my 
childhood is of my 
father’s constant 
admonition: “Go 
back and turn off 
that light—do you 
think I’m made of 
money?” 

Carelessness about 
light switches does 
cost the public a 
lot of money and I 
am sure the head of 
every family would 
appreciate anything 
which would make the members of 
his family more thoughtful in this 
regard. Even more important, to- 
day, is the fact that war-time pro- 
duction has placed unprecedented 
demands on the nation’s power fa- 
cilities. So it’s patriotic as well as 
economical to take measures to con- 
serve electricity. (I’ve even heard 
rumors of a proposed nation-wide 
dim-out regulation—the primary 
purpose being to ease the strain on 
our electrical power production fa- 
cilities. ) 
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RATION BANKING 


Most banks are taking Ration Bank- 
ing in stride. It’s just another 
splendid contribution to the war ef- 
fort which lends to the complexities 
of rationing a swift transfer of credits 
and a much needed audit control 
not possible thru any other agen- 
cies. One more service stripe for 
the fraternity! 


Because there is little possibility for 
profit you must watch your supply 
costs. Don’t overload. Don’t buy 
large quantities. Watch those inven- 
tories. Just think! As this is written 
you are carrying six different types 
of checks and six different types of 
deposit slips—to say nothing of 
other necessary forms—and the 
chances are that ce number will be 
expanded even more. This 
certainly establishes the need 
for conservation. Perhaps 

it is a nuisance to buy 
small and often, but 
that’s the only safe 
thing to do as far 

as ration forms are 


E LUXE 


concerned. Here at De Luxe we 
started binding checks 25 to the 
book and deposit slips 50 to the pad 
in order to make them stretch twice 
as far during the initial stages of the 
program. Weare glad we did because 
otherwise inventories would by now 
be out of bounds. 


Incidentally, as a further aid to con- 
servation, we have developed an 
“all-purpose” Proof Sheet that we 
think you will like. Sells at $1.25 for 
one hundred and $1.00 for each ad- 
ditional one hundred. And of course 
we still carry all the approved Reso- 
lution Forms. When you have oc- 
casion to re-order any Ration Bank- 
ing forms that need to be imprinted 
try, if possible, to allow two weeks 
for delivery. Parcel post and express 
shipments just aren't getting 

thru on schedule and it is 
necessary to allow for 
delays. Our five plants 

are pushing the orders 
thru very fast but 
delays in transit are 
beyond our control. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Here’s one way in which you 
might help. The Castle Island Press, 
5417 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has produced a little cut- 
out sticker that, with its bright red 
color and arrow shape, is a constant 
reminder to the careless. Since 
homes and business offices are the 
most frequent offenders in this mat- 
ter, I think it would be a nice ges- 
ture if you were .to enclose one of 
these stickers with each monthly 
statement, together with a brief 
mimeographed note explaining the 
importance of electrical power con- 
servation. 


In 500 to 3,000 quantities, their 
cost is unbelievably little—and, as 
I said before, the head of the family 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in helping to make the rest of the 
family more thoughtful. 


Ration Book Covers 


I know there has been a rash of 
ration book covers (that pun just 
slipped out, in spite of me!) but 
this one is by far the simplest in 
construction of any I’ve seen—and, 
consequently, one of the most inex- 
pensive. It’s a product of Hill Ad- 
vertising Specialties Co., 110 East 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


42nd Street, New York City—an 
organization which many of you 
have already discovered to be a 
gold mine of sales promotional 
ideas. 

Made of tough, extra strong jute 
cardboard that will stand all sorts 
of wear and handling, it has an 
equally tough fabric band to hold 
the ration books in place in such 
a manner that all the stamps are 
instantly “get-at-able” without re- 
moving the book from the cover. It 
will hold several ration books, so 
mother can go to the grocer’s armed 
with the full family quota of ration 
points in one “package.” 

As you can see, there is a large 
space for your bank’s advertising 
message on the front. The cost of 
this imprinting is included in a 
price low enough to justify the most 
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extensive distribution you might 
care to make. 

I’m sure Mr. Hill will be glad to 
send you a sample, together with 
price quotations on quantities from 
500 to 25 thousand or more. 


13% To 30% Of Steam 
Saved In Heating 


The All Vac Steam Control Sys- 
tem, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
(U. S. Patent No. 2,098,462), an- 
nounces that installation of its sys- 
tem has resulted in saving 13% to 
30% of fuel used in many apart- 
ment houses, banks, hotels, and 
industrial properties. Users are en- 
abled to distribute the heat evenly 
throughout the building, it is stated, 
and also to eliminate practically all 
noise in the system, even to rooms 
that are at the extreme ends of the 
steam lines. 

The manufacturer further points 
out that installation requires very 
little material and it is not neces- 
sary to shut down the plant during 
this period. Installation is usually 
made by plant personnel under ALL 
VAC supervision. The new sales 
plan announced by this company 
allows (for a limited time) a 90- 
day trial period, after which a part 
of the amount saved may be used 
to pay for permanent use of the 
system. 


Desk Name Plates 


Have you a newly-promoted ex- 
ecutive in your bank who should 
have a name plate on his desk? 
Then both you and he are painfully 
aware that bronze has ceased to ex- 
ist for the duration, as far as your 
needs are concerned. 


But take heart— Necessity has 
once more mothered a new idea. 
The Fame Name Plate Printing Co. 
can make a name plate for you that 
is amazingly attractive—and that 
uses no critical metal (except two 





Turn Your Unused 
Machines Into Dollars 


Send in the name, model and serial 
number of any or all your bank and 
office machines. We will quote youhigh- 
est cash price obtainable in the U. S. 
References Dun & Bradstreet and Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., New York. 
CHECK WRITER INC. 


co. 
169 William Street New York 





small screws). Furthermore, it can 
be had in walnut, mahogany, or 
oak, to match your desk. 

The name is embossed in gold on 
heavy paper stock that is grained 
and colored to simulate the wood 
block to which it is fastened. It is 
covered with a strip of beveled 
plate glass. Four felt circles on the 
bottom prevent marring the desk 
surface. 

The name stays legible, because 
it can’t collect dust and there is no 
metal to oxidize. An important 
added feature is that it can be 
changed at small cost, so-if one of 
your officers goes into the army six 
weeks after the plate is put on his 
desk, you can immediately substi- 
tute the name of his successor with- 
out duplicating the original ex- 
pense. 


FHA to Guarantee Loans 
For Fuel-Savings 


To encourage the installation of 
insulating material and storm win- 
dows for next winter and the use of 
other fuel-saving devices, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has 
announced that it will classify loans 
for this purpose up to $2,500 as 
Title I loans. 

Such loans are to be for no other 
purpose, however, than the installa- 
tion of materials which will con- 
serve heat during the next winter. 

Ernest P. Jones, Jr., assistant FHA 
commissioner, has made the follow- 
ing announcement in this connec- 
tion: 

“Home owners will be encouraged 
to proceed now with the installation 
of heat preservatives such as insu- 
lation, storm sash and weatherstrip- 
ping, as well as with the conversion 
of heating plants to conserve critical 
fuels. 

“To assist manufacturers and 
dealers in spreading this work 
through the spring and summer, 
thus avoiding congestion of orders 
and possible labor and material 
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For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 


Department Files and Credit 
Special Bank Envelopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street Boston, Mass 


iles, also 


shortages in the fall, the Federal 
Housing Administration is offering 
a special delayed payment plan of 
financing for this type of work. Un- 
der this plan, Title I loans up to 
$2,500 can be made for heat con- 
servation installations and heating 
plant conversion between now and 
September 1, with the first payment 
delayed until as late as November 
1, 1943. This is strictly a war-time 
measure and applies only to fuel 
conservation work. 

“This special plan of financing 
should assist industry in overcoming 
the sales resistance often encoun- 
tered when prospects are asked to 
purchase immediately materials and 
services which may not be needed 
for several months. Manufacturers 
whose products are related to fuel 
conservation are urged to partici- 
pate actively in this nation-wide 
program. 

“All of the co-operating industries 
associated in the ‘Fuel Conservation 
Group’ enjoy exemption from the 
credit restrictions of the Federal 
Reserve Bank Board’s Regulation 
‘W,” and likewise are immune from 
the $200 construction limit under 
WPB Conservation Order L-41-b. 
The joint concern of the group is to 
establish means of working to- 
gether most effectively in provid- 
ing the maximum amount of fuel 
conservation measures before the 
cold weather starts.” 


“How To Plan For The 
Future” Theme Of 1943 
Mutual Savings Meeting 


The place of savings in the after- 
war world of tomorrow was the 
principal subject of discussion at 
the 1943 business meeting of the 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, held in New York, 
May 6 and 7. This broad theme 
constituted the basis of analytical 
discussion by representative men 
from the Government, business and 
banking. Also, this year’s meeting 
was an intimate family affair, in 
the sense that it brought together 
officers and trustees of mutual in- 
stitutions at a moment when their 
deliberations are of importance in 
sustaining the national effort. The 
two-day discussion covered a range 
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of topics having special bearing 
upon management policy. 

The first session convened jn the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 
6, Levi P. Smith, president of the 
Burlington (Vt.) Savings Bank and 
president of the National Associa- 
tion, presiding. Mr. Smith intro- 
duced Myron S. Short, executive 
vice president of the Buffalo Sav- 
ings Bank and president of the 
Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York, whose address 
of welcome was based on affairs 
of the day. Events of the last year 
and prospects of the future were 
discussed by Mr. Smith in his pres- 
idential address. Henry Bruere, 
president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York, and liaison 
officer for the Treasury Department 
and mutual savings banks, then re- 
ported upon distribution of War 
Savings Bonds. 

At the afternoon session of the 
first day, Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, addressed the 
delegates as to “Savings and War 
Finance.” This was followed by a 
currently important subject—the 
best use of our manpower, which 
was reviewed by Senator Warren 
R. Austin of Vermont, co-author of 
a bill now pending which would 
attempt to enact a national service 
law to deal with this vital phase of 
the war. 

The pressure of a short program 
made it desirable to arrange two 
symposiums, one for the afternoon 
of the first day, one for the after- 
noon of the second day. First day 
discussion followed the general 
course of “What Should Mutual 
Savings Banks Do During the War 
to Prepare for the Period After 
the War?” Thomas H. Riley, Jr., 
treasurer of the Brunswick Savings 
Institution, Brunswick, Me., and 
chairman of the National Associa- 
tion Committee on Methods and 
Services, led this discussion, con- 
sidering the topic of “Co-ordinating 
Our Methods and Services.” Edwin 
A. Stebbins, president of the Roch- 
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Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 


Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for com e catalog. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
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ester Savings 
N. Y., weighed the outlook for 
“Operation of Payroll Deduction 
Plans.” He was followed by Willard 
W. Miller, president of the Bloom- 
field Savings Institution, Bloom- 
field, N. J., outlining the functions 
of “Victory Clubs as an Aid in the 
Sale of War Savings Bonds.” Ed- 
ward A. Richards, president of the 
East New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., took up “The 
Place of School Savings in Today’s 
Thrift Economy.” Harrison G. Tay- 
lor, treasurer of the Worcester Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Worcester, 
Mass., and president of the Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts, 
defined the question of “What Is 
the Immediate Public Reiations 
Goal of Mutual Savings Banks?” 
Edwin C. Northrop, vice president 
of the Waterbury Savings Bank 
and president of the Connecticut 
Savings Banks Association, had as 
his subject, “How Banks Are Meet- 
ing Personnel Problems.” 


Federal activity in the real es- 
tate field was discussed at the 
fourth session, May 7, by Abner H. 
Ferguson, Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator, By reason of his activities 
with the FHA, as well as his pre- 
vious legal experience, Mr. Fergu- 
son is considered one of the fore- 
most authorities upon home financ- 
ing laws and foreclosure proceed- 
ings. 

The second symposium of the 
meeting took place at the fourth 
session, May 7, devoted to “What 
Part Should Savings Banks Take 
in Building the City of the Fu- 
ture?” Robert L. Hoguet, president 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York, and chairman of 
the Committee on Mortgage Invest- 
ments of the National Association, 
presided, opening the meeting with 
a discussion of the broad lines of 
future realty developments. Then 
the subject was taken up in detail 
by other speakers: L. A. Tobie, 
president of the Meriden Savings 
Bank, Meriden, Conn., “Shall Loan 
Ratios for Standard Loans Be 
Raised to Conform More Closely 
with FHA Practices?”; William B. 
Snow, Jr., president of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank for Seamen and 
Others, Boston, “How Can We Ob- 
tain More Accurate Evaluations of 
Properties to Minimize Fore- 
closures?”; and Charles F. Chubb, 
president, the Dollar Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, “What Amortization of 
Mortgage Loans Has Taught Us 
Under War Conditions,” will be ex- 
plained. 
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Ration Banking 


CHECKS 
Deposit Tickets 
Signature Cards 


Transmittal Letters 
Forms meet official specifications 


These required forms for ration 
banking shipped promptly at 
moderate prices. When order- 
ing checks and deposit tickets, 
specify the number required 
for each rationed commodity: 
sugar, gasoline, shoes, meat, 
etc. Be sure to give your Fed- 
eral Reserve Routing Symbol 
and your Transit Number. 


Samples and prices 
sent on request. 


Shield Press, Inc. 


2020 Montcalm Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Serving Banks Since 1848 














Volume 10 


France Hard Up 

The French minister of Finance 
is in a serious dilemma and so are 
the people of France. The Republic 
was to be a millennium of economy 
and light taxes to the people, but 
it does not appear that the form of 
government in any country secures 
light taxes and judicious expendi- 
ture; the mere form of it is no sure 
guarantee. In a republic there is 
generally more explanation, more 
information than under a despotism 
like that in Russia, but all govern- 
ments get all they can from the 
people and spend it all, and go in 
debt for more as France has been 
doing steadily under the Republic. 


The estimates show fresh expendi- 
tures over income of $30,000,000. 


JUNE, 1893 


On looking over the Legal Re- 
porter, as we have to do pretty 
freely, we find that bankers some- 
times admit strangers to confidence 
and credit who give but a reference. 
It is of little use. A letter or the 
personal appearance and endorse- 
ment of the “friend” is very much 
better. We do not look upon per- 
mission to refer, especially making 
it by telephone, as of any use; it is 
rather a snare, and should be so 
understood in making cash ad- 
vances or opening accounts. 


JUNE, 1893 

The circulation of National bank 
notes has increased $8,000,000. 
Gross extravagance and waste at- 
tend the Government currency, and 
vacillation and weakness the policy 
with which Congress dominates the 
old reliable relics of the once pride- 
ful, economical, and reliable Na- 
tional bank currency, bulwark 
against panics and the subject of 
praise and imitation the world over. 


JUNE, 1893 


To the credit of the straight bank 
managers of. New York, “indus- 
trials” have of late been respect- 
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fully declined as collateral. When 
bankers give credit and currency 
to stocks that have really no per- 
manent basis to hand down from 
generation to generation, but de- 
pend on the life, health, or honesty 
of one man generally, they—the 
bankers—encourage a spawn of 
such stocks and the invariable 
watering, and the insiders have 
only to declare high dividends, re- 
gardless of the state of the plant 
or outstanding open liabilities; run 
the stock up on change, unload on 
the lambs, and the job is done. It is 
not so easy to perform this trick 
now-a-days with what is called 
legitimate railroad stocks paying a 
regular minimum, honest dividend; 
yet the methods we have referred 
to with manufacturing stocks hurt 
these legitimate investment stocks 
and prevent their profit and growth. 


JUNE, 1893 

Long life, as well as comfort and 
pleasure in living, are greatly 
helped by activity, and that not 
alone in making an independence, 
but in helping others, and sharing 
the work that opens our sympathies 
to our fellow men in our knowledge 
needing it. 


JUNE, 1893 

A group of Chicago gentlemen 
have a mining property that has 
silver enough in the hundreds of 
acres they own to furnish enough 
for the coinage of the world, and 
much gold also; but railroad serv- 
ice is wanting. This vast deposit of 
almost solid silver is being worked 
now at a splendid profit. A railroad 
is projected and soon will be near 
to it; labor is cheap, and as they can 
make a profit now—a handsome 
one—carrying the bullion hundreds 
of miles to market on mules, how 
will it be when railroad service can 
be had; and not by this company 
alone, but by hundreds of others 
who own many square miles of 
silver territory of the richest kind 


there? The idea is cherished that 
they can flood the London and 
China market with silver at 60 
cents an ounce, delivered, and make 
it pay well. 


There are those who hold that 
silver enough for all the coinage of 
the world can be had now at 30 to 
40 cents an ounce; for ‘coinage, 
mark, not for storage, at the rate 
of fifty-four millions to one hun- 
dred million ounces as proposed at 
the Brussels Conference, but for 
use as coins. Now every dollar of 
fiat paper issued by us is a gold 
dollar; and the silver, the Govern- 
ment dare not sell or ship to redeem 
this paper, for obvious reasons, and 
it might as well be at the bottom of 
the sea for our foreign balance or in 
a gold-hoarding frenzy. 


JUNE, 1893 


Tariff Reform Indications 

The immense additional expen- 
diture contemplated by the Car- 
negie Company in their great iron 
and steel works, promising to run 
up to millions, gives a very clear 
and reliable indication that our iron 
and steel industries are in no 
danger from anything Mr. Cleve- 
land may suggest in his next mes- 
sage to Congress. 


JUNE, 1893 

The aspect of Western banking 
has been anything but encouraging 
of late, and might have reacted on 
the metropolis; but with the ex- 
ception of flurries and a brief quasi 
panic on the Stock Exchange, the 
center of this great country’s fi- 
nance has been free from any ex- 
citement. The fact is, the country is 
sound and prosperous, and but for 
the small gold reserve the Govern- 
ment holds, and the continued in- 
crease of its dilemma by the steady 
progress of inflation, this country 
would be quite ready for any sud- 
den catastrophe in Europe, arising 
out of impending war or any other 
cause. This wicked inflation of the 
fiat paper extending even to small 
denominations is encouraging all 
sorts of wild speculation, and pre- 
vents silver from going into circu- 
lation, thus defeating the Govern- 
ment’s own policy; and the artificial 
boosting of prices this inflation of 
paper causes is at the bottom of all 
our present woes and alarms, both 
bank and mercantile. 


JUNE, 1893 
The exportation of gold since 
January 1, is the outgrowth of con- 
ditions well understood in finan- 
cial circles. The following may be 
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+t noted: Our commercial exports 
d have been small and our imports 
0 large, creating a heavy balance of 
trade against us. Austria and Rus- 
og sia have needed large sums of gold, 
which must of necessity be accu- 
at mulated from the stock of other A Strong Short Term 
of nations. As our supply was among 
to the largest, and we were in the 
e, most exposed condition, we have OBLIGAT ION 
Le contributed most to their accumu- 
1- lations. A large amount of silver xk &k 
at bullion has been withheld from 
wd exportation by the operation of the Consolidated collateral trust debentures of the 
of Sherman Act, and the aggregate : : : Nei 
id of paper circulation practically re- Federal intermediate credit banks are joint and 
1- deemable in gold, has been largely — . 
a mewvened. The agitatlen: et the eu several obligations of these banks, established 
d rency question in this country, and under an Act of Congress twenty years ago. 


» JUNE, 1893 authority or control of officers of the United States. They 
yn Taxes on food are becoming un- d i i i 

are approved security for deposits of postal savings funds. 
in popular the world over, as the vot- PP y P P 6 
ar ing power becomes extended in the 
on hands of those in cities who work Maturities to six months may be purchased by the Federal 


the fears excited thereby that we 
were on the road to a silver stand- 
ard, have impaired confidence in 
our securities abroad, and these 
have been returned to us in large 
amounts. 


for wages and salaries. Any at- 
tempt to restore taxes that have 
been repealed, that rested on food 
or foodstuffs, is no more to be per- 





for fifteen day loans to member banks. Denominations of 
$5,000, $10,000, $50,000, $100,000, maturing in three to 


The Debentures are legal investment for trust funds, insur- 
ance companies and savings banks in New York and other 


States. They are eligible to secure all fiduciary, trust and 


public funds, including war loan deposit accounts, under 


reserve banks and are acceptable by them as collateral 








mitted, under ordinary circum- twelve months, are offered periodically through recog- 
stances; certainly not where the 3 

ng revenue is deficient from actual and nized dealers and dealer banks at current market rates. 

ng reckless congressional extrava- 

on gance, as in this country of late 
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dy 25 percent, and part of that else- 
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failed lately that should not or 
probably would not if this rule had 
been observed. 


JUNE, 1893 


Too Generous 


There is one leading drawback to 
banking in the line of legitimate 
profits, and that is doing too much 
business for nothing. It is all folly. 
It is most severely felt inland; and 
we are pleased to see that Kansas 


June, 1943 


JUNE, 1893 


The present crisis will show 
largely who are fit to manage 
banks and who are not, and as to 
the chances of living through a 
crisis with a small capital that 
must be invested to cover expenses 
and losses! It also shows that a 
large capital, up even to a million 
dollars, will not avail against want 
of confidence. 


Association—1942 


Published by the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, 231 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 302 pages, 
cloth bound, price $2.50. 

“To seek public confidence on 
the basis of frankness and fair 
dealing, and on that basis only.” 
This is one of the standards of 
practice set up by the Financial 
Advertisers Association, whose 
members are those men actively 
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EAST... 


. WEST... 


NORTH... 


SOUTH... 


from all corners 
they write... 


And the requests coming from these leading 
banks are for Rand M¢Nally Savings Club sys- 
tems . . . systems specially created to increase 
bank efficiency by saving time, money, and 
unnecessary detail. 


For more than 68 years, we have worked with 
banks. We know banking business and banking 
problems well. This experience and knowledge 
have helped make Rand M¢Nally Systems (for 
Christmas Savings Clubs, Personal Loans, and 
Consumer Credit operation) practical and eco- 
nomical. That they give complete satisfaction is 
attested by this fact: banks use them year after 


year. 


Your bank can profit by using these systems. 
May we show you how? 


Rand MCNally & Company 


Systems Division 


RAND MSNALLY BLDG., CHICAGO 


111 Eighth Ave. 
New York 





engaged in public relations and ad- 
vertising work for the financial in- 
stitutions of America. 

The 1942 convention was a con- 
vention-by-mail, and it was filled 
with many practical ideas of value 
to any bank whose officers have be- 
gun to realize that public relations 
is likely to be the controlling factor 
in bank success in the immediate 
future. Members of the association 
have already received copies of this 
book, but others may purchase it 
from the headquarter’s office at the 
price stated. 

In the opening address, the presi- 
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559 Mission St. 
San Francisco 


dent of the association, Victor Cul- 
len of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis, among other 
things said: 

“In our day-to-day work, we 
must try to eliminate all confused 
thinking and endeavor to establish 
a few simplified straight-forward 
canons of understanding which will 
enable us to direct others who may 
be mired in misunderstanding. For 
example, here are three simple but 
important weapons of attack: 1. 
Rout rumors; 2. Destroy delay; 3. 
Fight fear. And as weapons for de- 
fense, I suggest: 1. Talk thrift; 2. 


Restore resourcefulness; 3. Encour- 
age energy. 

“If we can apply such a simple 
code to ourselves, we will quite 
naturally have an effect on every- 
one with whom we come in con- 
tact, whether we are conscious of 
such an influence or not.” 

The speeches in this book were 
contributed by 39 men in the busi- 
ness, and include various subjects 
on savings development; trust de- 
velopment; commercial develop- 
ment; and association history. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1943 


NATIONAL 


American Bankers 
Not yet announced. 


American Institute of Banking— 
Chicago, Ill., June 9-10. 


National Association of Auditors 
and Comptrollers—Detroit, Sep- 
tember 24. 


Independent Bankers Association— 
Canceled. 


Morris Plan Bankers Association— 
Not yet announced. 
Robert Morris Associates—Not yet 
announced. 
STATE 
Colorado—Denver, 
June 23. 
Delaware—Canceled. 
District of Columbia—Not yet an- 
nounced. 
Iowa—Place and date to be an- 
nounced; in September. 
Kentucky—Not yet announced, 
Michigan—Grand Hotel, Machinac 
Island, latter part of June. 
Minnesota—Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, June 16-18. 
Missouri—Not yet announced. , 


Montana—Billings, Hotel Northern, 
June 21-22. 


Nebraska—November (tentative). 
Nevada—Not yet announced. 
New York—Canceled. 

North Carolina—Canceled. 


North Dakota—Middle of June at 
Devil’s Lake (tentative). 


Rhode Island—Some time in middle 
of June. 


Tennessee—Chattanooga, date to be 
announced. 


Virginia—One day, May or June. 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, June 23-24, 
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he was engaged in the investment 
banking business in Pasadena, 
where he was successively with 
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elop- : . : lecture on government investments. with the degree of Mechanical En- 
man of the Ration Coupon Banking 


Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association, is announced by W. 
L. Hemingway, president of the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Lawson succeeds Rowland R. 
Hughes, comptroller of The National 
City Bank of New York, who asked 
to be relieved of his responsibility 
because of the pressure of other 
duties. Mr. Hughes has been chair- 


The Graduate School of Banking 
offers to bank officers a two-year 
course in various phases of banking 
and related subjects, requiring three 
resident sessions of two weeks each 
at Rutgers University, and two 
years of extension work at home. 
The resident sessions of The Grad- 
uate School began at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in June, 1935, and the class 





gineer. He is a past president of 
the California Bankers Associa- 
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A man of wide business and 
banking experience, George J. Bas- 
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Olyphant Joins G. S. B. 
Faculty 


Murray Olyphant, assistant vice 
president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, has 
joined the investment faculty of 
The Graduate School of Banking 
and will lecture on government 
bonds, it is announced by Dr. Har- 
old Stonier, director of The Grad- 
uate School. 

The Graduate School of Banking 
will enter its ninth year with the 
1943 resident session, which will be 
held at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, June 
14-26. 

The Graduate School has a faculty 
of almost 50 lecturers, including 
bank executives, college professors, 
accountants, economists, and law- 
yers. 

Four members added this year and 
previously announced are: Everett 
N. Hatch, secretary of the New York 
Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 
and executive secretary of the New 
York Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council; August Ihlefeld, president 
of the Savings Banks Trust Com- 
pany and president of the Institu- 
tional Securities Corporation in 
New York; Francis M. Knight, vice 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, and Joseph Ear] Perry, 


June, 1943 


Evans Woollen, Jr., president of 
the Fletcher Trust Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Woollen 
succeeds his father in this position. 
The late Evans Woollen was a 
prominent figure in the Trust Divi- 
sion of the A.B.A. for many years. 


Guaranty Advances Thomas 


Eugene W. Stet- 
son, president of 
the Guaranty 
Trust Company 
of New York, has 
announced the ad- 
vancement of Al- 
fred R. Thomas to 
vice president of 
the company. For 
the last year he 
has been a second 
vice president, and 
with his new appointment continues 
to be identified with the company’s 
banking relationships in the Pacific 
Coast territory. 

Mr. Thomas was formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Pasadena, 
California, resigning that post late 
in 1941 to take charge of the Pri- 
orities Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the Southern Cali- 
fornia area. Prior to his association 
with the First Trust & Savings Bank 





ALFRED R. THOMAS 


hardware business, with which he 
has been continuously identified 
from that time forward. He’ became 
vice president of the New Haven 
Bank., N.B.A., in 1923, and served 
in that capacity until he was ap- 
pointed Bank Commissioner of the 
State in 1931. Two years later, 
trustees of the Connecticut Savings 
Bank invited him to the presidency 
of that institution. Under his direc- 
tion the bank has developed its 
service to the community along 
broad lines. 


Mr. Bassett takes an active part 
in other business and civic inter- 
ests. He is the director of the New 
Haven Bank, N.B.A., New Haven 
Gas Light Company, New Haven 
Water Company; a former presi- 
dent of the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce; a former Police Com- 
missioner of the City, and for some 
time, chairman of the Traffic Com- 
mission and the City Plan Commis- 
sion. 

As a former president of the 
Savings Banks Association of Con- 
necticut, and Bank Commissioner 
of the State, Mr. Bassett assumes 
direction of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks with 
special knowledge of these institu- 
tions. His administration begins at 
a moment when mutual institutions 
stand at their all-time high point 
as regards deposits and number of 
depositors; also they take rank as 
one of the principal distributing 
agencies of War Savings Bonds. 
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Amazing Growth of 
National City, Cleveland, 
During 10 Years 


On May 17th, the National City 
Bank of Cleveland celebrated its 
98th anniversary. Originally found- 
ed as the City Bank in 1845, it re- 
ceived national charter number 786 
in 1865, at which time it changed to 
its present name. 

Ten years ago, National City’s 
published statement of March 31, 
1933, showed total resources of $35,- 
630,328.46. The comparative state- 
ment of March 31, 1943, showed to- 
tal resources of $356,665,773.92. 
This is a 10-fold increase for the 
10-year period. 

This bank had, in 1933, about 75 
employees and today employees and 
officers total 440. 

Both Mr. S. B. Congdon, presi- 
dent, and Mr. L. B. Williams, chair- 
man of the board, came to the bank 
in 1933 and it is under their guid- 
ance that this 10-year growth has 
been accomplished. 


Auditors And Comptrollers 
To Meet In September, 
But No Convention 


Ottmar A. Waldow, comptroller 
of the National Bank of Detroit, 
and president of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, has announced that 
because conditions of travel, due to 
war times, have not materially im- 
proved since 1942, and because of 
the serious shortage of administra- 
tive men in banks and the conse- 
quent difficulty for the members to 
leave their positions, the Executive 
Committee decided to follow the 
precedent of 1942 and not hold a 
general convention. 

However, an abbreviated Annual 
Meeting will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, September 24, 1943, to 
elect officers and to transact such 
other business as would ordinarily 
come before such a meeting. 

Mr. Waldow has asked that each 
of the fifty organized conferences 
mame a delegate to attend this 
meeting. 

At noon on September 24, in De- 
troit, there will be a meeting of the 
Organization Committee, and since 
the President of each conference 
is a member of that important com- 
mittee it is expected that they will 
be in attendance. Also in attend- 
ance will be the National Commit- 
teemen, representing the Federal 


Reserve districts, and chairmen of 
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the various standing committees. 
No regional conferences spon- 
sored by the National Association 
are being held this spring. Mr. Wal- 
dow, Hugh E. Powers, cashier, Lin- 
coln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; John C. Shea, audi- 
tor, Whitney National Bank, New 


Orleans, La., and Arthur R. Bur- ° 


bett, comptroller, First National 
Bank, Baltimore, Md., national of- 
ficers of the association, will meet 
at the national headquarters office 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 8, 
when they will complete plans for 
the annual meeting and discuss or- 
ganization activities for the inter- 
vening months. 

In a message to the membership, 
President Waldow points out the 
progress being made by the or- 
ganization, and particularly men- 
tions that over 2300 copies of their 
recently published “NABAC Man- 
ual of Bank Accounting, Auditing, 
and Operation” have been sold. 
These books have gone into every 
state, and also to Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, 
Hawaii, Mexico, South America 
and Australia. 


Citizens National Honors 
Old Customer 


President H. D. Ivey of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, has announced the 
election of Alvin M. Dunn to the 
board of directors of that institu- 
tion. 


Born in Fort Scott, Kansas, Mr. 
Dunn has been a valued customer 
of Citizens National for nearly 40 
years. He is president of Wayside 
Press, Inc., which he founded in 
1905, and was at one time owner 
and publisher of the Pomona Re- 
view. He has extensive ranch lands 
in Tulare and San Diego counties; 
owns and operates the Wayside 
Stock Farm, in Merced, with his 
son, Alvin D. Dunn, and also owns 
the Pan-American Hardwood Com- 
pany, comprising 36,000 acres in the 
state of Chiapas, Mexico. 


Becker Heads Manufacturers 
Canal St. Office 


Henry W. Becker, assistant vice 
president of Manufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York City, who has 
been affiliated with the Canal 
Street office of the bank for about 
39 years, has been placed in charge 
of that office. Mr. Becker has been 
in banking work since 1904, when 








Canal Street office of the former 
Columbia Bank. In 1923 the Colum- 
bia Bank was merged into the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., and Mr. 
Becker was elected an assistant 
secretary of the latter institution. 
In 1929 he was elected an assistant 
vice president. 


O'Neill Heads A.B.A. 
Farm Credit Group 


Charles T. O’Neill, vice president 
and trust officer of the National 
Bank and Trust Company, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, has been 
named chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on agricultural credit of the 
committee on federal legislation of 
the American Bankers Association, 
by W. L. Hemingway, president of 
the A.B.A. 

Mr. O’Neill succeeds as chairman 
of this division of the Federal Leg- 
islative Committee, Wood Nether- 
land, vice president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

Mr. Netherland, who has had to 
take a month’s vacation because of 
ill health, has relinquished this post 
in order that there may be no in- 
terruption in the directing of the 
intensive fight which the A.B.A. is 
waging against the competition of 
government lending agencies with 
country banks in the field of agri- 
cultural credit. He will continue, 
however, to serve as vice chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation, of which A.B.A. Vice- 
President Wiggins is chairman. 

Mr. O’Neill has been a member 
of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commis- 
sion for the past two years and a 
member of its Food for Freedom 


Committee since its inception. He ° 


is chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, and is the officer in 
charge of agricultural loans in a 
country bank in Virginia. 

Mr. O’Neill is noted for his strong 
views on the subject of bureauc- 
racy. He was one of the witnesses 
who testified for the A.B.A. against 
the revival of the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation before 
the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Non-Essential Fed- 
eral Expenditures of which Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia is chair- 
man. On this occasion Mr. O’Neill 
stated that public opinion is “fast 
crystallizing against the further ex- 
pansion of unnecessary bureaus and 
agencies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The resurrection of the 
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he started as a messenger at the 





RACC is a splendid example of 
duplicating and unnecessary agen- 
cies within the Federal Govern- 
ment at a time when manpower is 
short and the burden of taxation is 
growing heavier each day. I trust 
that your committee will disap- 
prove the resurrection of the RACC 
and sincerely hope that you will 
continue your efforts to eliminate 
any other agencies that are not ab- 
solutely necessary to our war ef- 
fort, and especially those agencies 
whose services can be rendered by 
private enterprise.” 


Fleming On Airline Board 


Robert V. Fleming, president and 
chairman of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and for- 
mer A.B.A. president (1935-36), 
has been elected to the board of the 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
Mr. Fleming’s other directorships 
include Capital Transit Co., Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Co., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, Potomac Electric Power, 
and the New York Stock Exchange. 


Palm Beach Bank 
Elects Directors 


Two new directors have been 
added to the board of the First 
National Bank in Palm Beach: Mr. 
Harry G. Fannin, chairman and 
president of the Commercial Bank 
in Panama City, Florida, and 
chairman of the board of the 
American National Bank in Jack- 
sonville; Mr. J. L. Owen, chairman 
and president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of Miami Beach. 


Lee On Chase Board 


James T. Lee, a vice president of 
the Chase National Bank for the 
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If they have a direct-mail message 
for the banks of America, our com- 
plete addressing and mailing serv- 
ice will guarantee that message 
reaching every bank at the lowest 
cost. Details and prices available to 
any accredited manufacturer or 
service organization. 


Rand MSNally & Co. 
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past fourteen years, has been 
elected a member of the bank’s 
board of directors. At the same time 
Mr. Lee resigned from the official 
staff of the bank, in order to devote 
himself primarily to the executive 
responsibilities he has assumed re- 
cently as president of the Central 
Savings Bank, Broadway at 74th 
Street. Mr. Lee is widely known as 
an authority in the field of real es- 
tate investment and management. 


Douglas-Guardian 
Advances Hassel 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation announces the election 
of Dave J. Hassel, who has been 
connected with the company and its 
predecessors for over 15 years, to 
a vice presidency in the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Hassel, who has been assist- 
ing Mr. E. A. Baker, vice president 
of Douglas-Guardian in Chicago, 
will continue to be located at 100 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

The advancement of Mr. Hassel in 
this manner, by a company operat- 
ing nationally with 16 district of- 
fices, is a recognition of the excel- 
lence of his work and his high 
standing in the industry. 


Helm Investment Director 


Harold H. Helm, vice president 
and director of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, has been elected 
a director of the City Investing 
Company. Mr. Helm is also a direc- 
tor of the City of New York In- 
surance Company and the Corn 
Products Refining Company, a 
member of the Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association and vice president 
of the Princeton Alumni Associa- 
tion. 


Atlanta First 
Advances Arnold 


The First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga., has announced the pro- 
motion of Thomas E. Arnold from 
assistant trust officer to trust officer. 
F. L. Williams has been appointed 
assistant trust officer. 

Mr. Arnold joined the First Na- 
tional in 1925 and is a graduate of 
the Graduate School of Banking. 
Mr. Williams, who has been with 
the trust department for 17 years, 
received his training in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, where he 
specialized in trust work. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library. 





Changes since ‘tied M®Nally Bankers Directory, First 1943 Edition. 


Banks not sabthbinily reported ra FO by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Branches 


Total 13 
Total 48 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


mumongn Tanmidation. ..........6:ccsssse0- 


Se 
Through Merger or Consolidation................. 


Through Conversion. . 5 ate 
Total discontinued . SPE og Sn Ot 


..National 6; State 22; Private 2; Other Institutions 1. 
gehen National 4; State .. 


..State 1. 
..State 1; Private 1. 


National 10; State 30; Private 3; Other Tastitutlons 7 


..- Total 31 
.Total 1 


9 
- 


.. Total 44 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation. ............... 


Through Absorption. . . aa Caused ace 


Total discontinued 


.. National 2; State 4.. 
iiooue .State 1. 


National 2; State 5. 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR | LOCATION 


Head Offices . 


a ee arr eee eS 


ALABAMA 
Courtland 


State National Bank of Decatur, Army 
Air Force Basic Flying School Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 
Bank of Decatur, Decatur, Ala 
(Wm. A. Toms, Manager, Opened 
January 29, 1943) 


ARKANSAS 
Bald Knob 


*The Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus 
$5,000. W. B. Hammond, President, 
Edgar Williams, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of The Citizens 

Bradford, effective April 15, 


and Profits 


*Bank of Searcy, Tellers Window of 
Bank of Searcy, Searcy 
(Discontinued April 15, 1943) 

Bradford 
*Citizens Bank 
(Changed title and location to The 
Citizens State Bank, Bald Knob, April 
15, 1943) 

Camp Chaffee 

First National Bank, Camp Chaffee 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Smith 
(J. N. Adams. Jr.. Manager in charge, 
Mrs. Louise C. Black, Assistant Man- 
$533) in charge. Opened February 26, 

Camp Joseph T. Robinson 

Union National Bank, Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson Banking Facility Office of 
Union National Bank, Little Rock. 
Expect to open about April 15, 1943. 

Mount Holly 

Bank of Mount Holly 
(Will go into voluntary 
March 25, 1943) 

Prescott 

First State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after February 18, 1943) 

Searcy 

*Bank of Searcy : 
‘Entered voluntary liquidation April 
30, 1943. Devosits taken over by (new) 
Searcy Bank) 

Searcy 

*The Searcy Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus 
A. Watkins, President, E. P. Pyeatt, 
Vice President and Cashier. Opened 
May 1, 1943. Took over deposits of the 
Bank of Searcy which entered volun- 
tary liquidation, April 30, 1943) 


CALIFORNIA 


liquidation 


$20,000. 7 


Camp Anza 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Riverside Office. (J. E. Kil- 
lian, Vice President and Manager. 
Opened March 17, 1943) 

Camp Beale 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Marysville Branch 
(J. C. Dooley, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened February 8, 1943) 

Camp Callan 
Bank ot America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Jolla Branch 
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. State 2.. 


RRB PES National :. 


(L. H. Diffenderfer, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Kohler 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Sacramento Main Office.... 
(B. F. Vandenberg, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened March 8, 1943) 

Camp Lockett 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Mesa Branch 
(H. Griffen, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 17, 1943) 

Camp McQuaide 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp McQuaide Bank- 
ing Facility Office, Agency of Wat- 
sonville, Branch 
(D. H. Hopkins, Manager. Opened May 
6, 1943) 

Camp San Luis Obispo 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of San Luis Obispo 
(W. H. Nuss, Jr., Vice President and 
Manager. Opened March 8, 1943) 

Camp Stoneman 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Pittsburg Branch 
(R. C. Bryce, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 5, 1943) 

Fort Mason 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of San Francisco Main Office 
(M. S. Blois, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 30, 1943) 

Fort Rosecrans 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Jolla Branch 
(L. H. Diffenderfer, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Huntington Park 
First Industrial Loan Co. of California, 
Branch of Los Angeles, Calif. 
ee Reported February 8, 

Mather Field- 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Sacramento Main Office.... 
(B. F. Vandenberg, Jr., Vice President 
and Manager. Opened February 1, 
1943) 

McClellan Field 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of North Sacramento Branch.. 
(D. K. Coleclough, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1943) 

San Francisco 
American Trust Company, Presidio 
Banking Facility Office, 140 Graham 
St., Sub Agency of Marina Office, 2166 
Chestnut St 
(D. B. Odell, Sup. Manager, 
McCarger, Assistant Cashier in charge. 
Opened March 1, 1943) 

Stockton 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office 
opened at Stockton Ordnance Depot, 
February 15, 1943 


Total 1 


(Julius Blum, Vice 
Manager) 

Temecula 

*The First National Bank 90-819 
(Voluntary liquidation effective May 
1, 1943. ‘Absorbed by Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank, Riverside) 


COLORADO 
Aurora 


Bank of Aurora. ~ 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. C. R. Campbell, President, W. 
B. Hamilton, Cashier. Will open for 
business April 1, 1943) 
Collbran 

Stockmen’s Bank 82- 
(Began liquidation February 16, 1943) 


GEORGIA 
Nashville 


The Citizens Bank 64-1205 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. M. E. 
Perry, President, P. L. Howard Cash- 
ier. Assumed the liabilities of The 
Rogers-Howard Banking Co., (Private 
Bank—not Inc.), February 19, 1943) 
Nashville 
The Rogers-Howard Banking Co., 
(Private Bank—not Inc.) 5 
(Liabilities assumed by (new) 
Citizens Bank, February 19, 1943) 
Trion 
Bank of Trion 
(Voluntary liquidation 
10, 1943) 
Willacoochee 
Peoples Exthange Bank, Private 
Bank—not Inc. 64-1168 
eV Reported February 19, 


President and 


closed April 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

*University National Bank, 1354 E. 
55th St. -2 
(Capital $300,000. Chas. W. Hoff, Pres- 
ident, Frank L. Johnson, Cashier. 
Conversion of University State Bank, 
May 1, 1943) 

Chicago 

‘- eee State Bank, 1354 E. Pgs 

rt ‘onverted to University National 
Bank, May 1, 1943) 

Christopher 
Bank of Christopher -2 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. F. J. 
Hoe, President, Rowland Hughes, 
Cashier. Opened in April) 

Cullom 

*Farmers State Bank ) 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 2, 1943) 

Hume 
First National Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily as of April 
5, 1943) 

Janesville 

Citizens State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation. 
ruary 2, 1943) 

INDIANA 

Battle Ground 

*Battle Ground State Bank.... 
(Began voluntary liquidation 
26. 1943) 

North Liberty 

*Community State Bank 
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ILY 


(M. Summers, President, Joe Drake, 

Se vee To open in May, 1943) 
Wakarusa 

Citizens Bank - 

_— Reported February 17, 


IOWA 
Plover 


*Commercial State Bank, Plover Office 
of Commercial State Bank, Poca- 
hontas 

(Discontinued March 31, 1943) 


KA 
First State Bank 83-1402 
Lake City 
(In voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after February 27, 1943) 
Olsburg 
Olsburg State Bank -698 
(In voluntary liquidation. Ceased tak- 
ing deposits March 18, 1943) 
Scottsville 
*Farmers State Bank 2 
(In voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after March 29, 1943) 


KENTUCKY 
Danville 


Boyle Bank & Trust Company.’.73-125 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation. As- 
sets have been purchased and deposit 
liability assumed by Farmers Nationa! 
Bank, March 27, 1943) 
Milford 
Milford Deposit Bank 
(Went into voluntary 
February 27, 1943) 
Stanfora 
Lincoln Trust Company 
13. °is4s — liquidation January 


liquidation 


LOUISIANA 

Barksdale Field 

Bossier State Bank, Barksdale Field 
Banking Facility Office of Bossier 
State Bank, Bossier, La. 
(D. M. Clements, Manager. 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Claiborne 

Rapides Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Camp Claiborne Genkms Facility Of- 
flee of Rapides Bank Trust Cem- 
pany. Alexandria, La. 
(R. E. Bolton, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943) 

Camp Livingston 

*Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Camp Livingston Banking Facility 
Office of Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Alexandria 
(Ross J. 
April 20, 1943) 

Springhill 
*Springhill 


Opened 


Manager. Opened 


Bank & Trust Company 

84-445 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. I. B. 
Slack, President, D. G. Tyler, Cashier. 
Opened April 26, 1943) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


*Detroit Bank, Branch at Gratiot and 
Outer Drive 
(Harold McPherson, Manager. Opened 
April 12, 1943) 
Detroit 
*Industrial National Bank, Uptown Of- 
fice, Woodward Ave. and the Boule- 
vard 
(Formerly located at Cass Ave. 
the Boulevard. Geo. F. Crook, Assist- 
ant Vice President) 
Detroit 
Union Guardian Trust Company. .9-54 
(Consolidated with Detroit Trust 
Company, February 17, 1943) 
MISSOURI 
Clayton 
Trust Company of St. Louis County 
80-1755 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation and 
ceased business March 15, 1943) 
Laredo 
Citizens Bank - 
(Assets have been purchased and de- 
posit liabilities assumed by Trenton 
National Bank, Trenton, March 6, 
1943) 
Risco 
*State Bank of Risco 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. S. 
Applegate, President, W. H. Coats, 
Cashier. Opened May 3, 1943) 
Tina 
Bank of Tina 80-1227 
(Sold notes and bonds to Farmers & 
— Bank, Hale, February 27, 
) 


NEBRASKA 
Hardy 
Hardy State Bank . . 76-1347 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 


$4,000. J. L. Scroggin, President, Fred 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 


Hemingford 
*Bank of Hemingford 


June, 1943 


76-1346 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
7,500. C. J. Abbott, President, Y. H. 
eaton, Cashier: Opened April 17, 
1943) 
Madrid 
Security State Bank 76-1348 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. F. H. Whitlake, President, W. 
ase Cashier. Opened April 13, 
McCool Junction 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....76-538 
$7 istss voluntary liquidation March 


NEW YORK 
Bellerose 


First National Bank 50-1152 
(Stockholders voted voluntary liqui- 
dation February 20, 1943. Bank pur- 
chased by Franklin Square National 
Bank, Franklin Square) 

Brooklyn 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Banking Facility Office (Port of Em- 
barkation, Army Base, 58th St. and 
lst Ave.) (Extension of Bush Terminal 
Branch) 
(Opened March 29, 1943) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank opened a 
branch at Broadway and 73rd St. on 
March 29, 1943 at the location of the 
former branch of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company whose business was 
acquired by The Chase National Bank. 
Business and staff of the 86th & 
Broadway branch which was discon- 
tinued March 27th was transferred to 
the new Chase branch) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank. 86th & 
Broadway Branch discontinued March 
27, 1943 and business and staff trans- 
ferred to (new) branch at Broadway 
& 73rd St which opened March 29th 
in the banking office of The Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company branch whose 
banking business it acquired) 

New York 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Franklin and Hudson 
Sts. Branch 
(Discontinued April 22, 1943) 

New York 
Chemical Bank & ‘Trust Company. 
Business of branch at Broadway & 
73rd St. acquired ay The Chase Na- 
tional Bank who will operate a branch 
Tt location beginning March 29, 

New York 
Seamen's Bank for Savings in the 
os sf New York, Branch at 20 E 
(Opened February 11, 1943) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Black Mountain 
The Bank of Black Mountain. 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 
Black Mountain 
The Northwestern Bank, Office of The 
ne Bank, North Wilkes- 
oro 
(Opened March 18, 1943. Succeeded 
The Bank of Black Mountain which 
closed March 16, 1943) 
Cherry Point 
First-Citizens Bank* & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of First-Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Smithfield, i. Cc. 


(Opened February 1, 1943) 
Laurinburg 
The State Bank, Roper Street Branch 


(Opened February 25, 1943) 

Mars Hill 
Citizens Bank, Mars Hill Branch of 
Citizens Bank, Marshall, N. C 
(Guy George, Manager. Opened March 
1, 1943) 

Old Fort 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Branch 
of The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
Mountain 66-410 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Old Fort 
The Northwestern Bank, Office of The 
nh aatanaacac Bank, North Wilkes- 
oro 
(Opened March 19, 1943. Succeeded The 
Bank of Black Mountain, Branch of 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
Mountain, which closed March 16, 
1943) 

Weaverville 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Branch 
of The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
Mountain 66-466 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Weaverville 
The Bank of French Broad, Branch 
ef The Bank of French Broad, Mar- 


- 66-313 


(A. D. Closson, Manager. Opened 
March 19, 1943. Succeeded Weaverville 
Branch of The Bank of Black Moun- 
tain, Black Mountain, which closed 
March 16, 1943) 


OHIO 
Steubenville 
Antonucci State Bank 6- 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943) 


OKLAHOMA 
Apache 


American National Bank 
(Voted voluntary liquidation March 
6, 1943. Deposit Hability assumed and 
assets purchased by Anadarko Bank 
Bai Trust Company, Anadarko) 
air 
First National Bank in Blair... .86-554 
(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 
January 30, 1943) 
Mill Creek 
First National Bank 
(Assets purchased by First 
ay Tishomingo. Reported April 12, 
4 
OREGON 
Fort Stephens 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Astoria Branch 
(Opened February 25, 1943) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Clarendon 

*Clarendon State Bank 60-1502 
(Liquidating. Active accounts trans- 
ferred to the Warren Bank & Trust 
Company, Warren, April 17, 1943) 

Etna 

First National Bank - 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed is | Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, February 20, 1943 and 
a branch is being operated in its 
place) 

Etna 

Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Etna Branch of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh 
(Opened February 20, 1943. Succeeded 
First National Bank, Etna which was 
purchased by the Peoples- Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Jno. W. 
Hoffman, Manager, Chas. W. Gardner, 
mm A, Beiswenger and Wm. Rummel, 
Assistant Managers) 

Hastings 
Hastings Bank - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943. Expect to complete 
liquidation May 24, 1943) 

Kane 

First National Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Feb- 
ruary 11, 1943. Absorbed by Kane 
Bank & Trust Company) 

Philadelphia 

Germantown Trust Company, East 
y + ~caettabe Office, 723 E. Chelten 
ve. 
(Discontinued February 1943) 

Pittsburgh 

Arsenal Bank 
(Ceased taking deposits Februar 

1943. Deposit liabilities assume 

nt aaa Trust a 
oga 
Grange National Bank 60-1369 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposit lia- 
bilities and certain assets assumed by 
First National Bank, Wellsboro, on 
April 1, 1943) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken 


Bank of Aiken 
(Will discontinue active operations 
after close of business March 31, 1943) 
Camp Croft 
Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg, Banking Facility Office of 
Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg 
(To open about March 15, 1943) 
Charleston 
*The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Branch at 
544 King St 
(Carl C. Marle, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager. Opened May 3, 1943) 
Olanta 
The Citizens Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. . Mw 
Thompson, President, P. 8S. Lewis, 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1943) 
Olanta 
Olanta Cash Depository 
(Baseced voluntary liquidation March 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bridgewater 
First State Bank 
(Capital $20,000. Change in title ‘and 
location of Dolton State Bank, Dolton, 
April 1, 1943) 
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Dolton 
Dolton State Bank 
(Moved to Bridgewater and changed 
title to First State Bank, effective 
April 1, 1943) 

Elk Point 
The Bank of Union County 78-897 
(Capital $25,000.00, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $4,000.00. A. J. Beck, 
President, Martin Kothe, Cashier. 
Opened May 3, 1943) 

Elk Point 
The Union County Bank - 
(Will begin voluntary liquidation May 
3, 1943, the same day the (new) Bank 
of Union County will open for busi- 
ness 


TEXAS 


Biggs Field 
El Paso National Bank, Biggs Field 
Banking Facility Office of El Paso 
National Bank, El Paso 
(Will open for business about April 
1, 1943) 

Camp Barkeley 
Citizens National 3ank, Banking 
Facility Office of Citizens National 
Bank, Abilene 
(Oliver Howard, Manager. To open’ in 
April, 1943) 

Camp Bowie 

*Citizens National 3ank at 
wood, Banking Facility Office 
(Frank Dietz and Ed. Embry 
charge. Opened May 1, 1943) 

Camp Maxey 

First National Bank, Camp Maxey 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank, 

(CW. L. Fly, Manager, Mrs. John W. 
Norton, Assistant Manager. Opened 
March 15, 1943) 

Camp Wolters 

*State National Bank of Mineral Wells, 
Banking Facility Office of State Na- 
tional Bank, Mineral Wells.......... 
(Lawrence Davis, Manager. To open 
June 1, 1943) 

Castroville 

*L. M. Tondre & 
ers) 
(Discontinued banking business April, 
1943) 

Fort Bliss 

El Paso National Bank, Fort Bliss 
Banking Facility Office of El Paso Na- 
tional Bank, El 
(Will open for business about April 
1, 1943) 

Fort Bliss 

State National Bank, Fort Bliss Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 
Bank, El Paso 
(J. J. O’Neill, Will open 
in March, 1943) 

Jayton 

*First State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
10, 1943) 

Rocksprings 
*Peoples State 
(Capital $30,000, 
Gilmer, President, 

Stinson Field - 
Frost National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of Frost National Bank, 
Antonio 


Sons (Private Bank- 


in charge. 


-2170 


liquidation April 


-2200 
Surplus $10,000. C. H. 
J. T. Miller, Cashier) 


Hill Field 
*First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Banking Facility Office of First 
Security Bank of Utah National Assn., 
Ogden 
(CW. L. 
6, 1943) 

Ogden 
*First Security 


Eccles, in charge. Opened May 


Bank of Utah National 
Assn., opened a banking facility of- 
fice at Utah Quartermaster Depot, 
March 25, 1943 
(W. L. Eccles, in charge) 

Wendover Field 
*First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Banking Facility Office of First 
Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Ogden 
(W. L. Eccles, 

, 1943) 


in charge. Opened April 


VERMONT 


Poultney 
Poultney National Bank - 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors March 8, 1943) 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
*National Bank of Commerce opened a 
banking facility office at Fleet Supply 
Bldg., Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, 
March 3, 1943 
(L. E. Bradshaw, 
Norfolk 
*Seaboard 
opened a 
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Manager) 


Citizens 
banking 


National Bank 
facility office at 


Brown-. 


Naval Air Station, Naval Operating 
Base, Norfolk March 5, 1943 
(L. V. Carey, Jr., Manager) 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
*Seattle-First National Bank, 
Lawton Banking Facility Office 
(c. O. Johnson, Manager. To open be- 
tween April 15, 1943 and May 1, 1943) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 
HAWAII 
Waimanola 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu. 

(Branch authorized at Waimanalo, 
District of Koolaupoko) 


KENTUCKY 
Fountain Run 
Gamaliel Bank, Agency of Gamaliel. 
(Succeeded Farmers Bank which was 
purchased by Gamaliel Bank, Gama- 
liel, April 9, 1943) 


LOUISIANA 
Pineville 
7 Guaranty Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch of Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Alexandria. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Equitable Trust Company. 
(Authority was granted to establish 
an additional branch office at the Bal- 


— City Hospitals, 4940 Eastern 
ve 


MISSOURI 
Jefferson Barracks 
t Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Banking Facility Office of Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St Louis St. Louis. 
Madrid 
7 Security State Bank. 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
* 000. F. H. Whitlake, President, W. 
. Allen, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
**Brevoort Savings Bank applied for 
permission to open and maintain a 
branch office at 465 86th St. 
Mount Vernon 
7*Fleetwood Bank applied for permis- 
sion to open and maintain a branch 
office in the Mount Vernon station of 
the New York Central Railroad on the 
southwest corner of Mount Vernon 
Ave. and South West Street, Mount 
Vernon 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Union 
+ Union County Ban 
(Capital $100,000, naa $10,000. Jeff 
B. Bates, correspondent) 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 
7 National Bank of Commerce. 
(Will open a banking facility office 
at the San Antonio Aviation Cadet 
Center) 


WASHINGTON 
Hanford 
*Hanford Branch, Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, Spokane & Eastern Divi- 
sion. 


FDIC Changes 


ARKANSAS 
Holly—Bank of 


*Mount Mount Holly 


*Prescott—The First State Bank. . Delete 

*Stephens—The Bank of Stephens. Delete 

*Tillar—Citizens Bank A 
CALIFORNIA 


*Los Angeles—California Bank — head 
office and 37 branches. Delete 1 branch 


COLORADO 
*Collbran—The Stockmens Bank of Coll- 
bran Delete 
GEORGIA 
*Nashville—The Citizens 
. ILLINOIS 


*Cullom—Farmers State Bank of Cul- 
lom Delete 
*Hume—The i Nationz of 
Hume 
*Janesville — Citizens 
Janesville 


Bank...../ A 


State 


INDIANA 


*French Lick—The French Lick State | 
Bank Delete } 
*French Lick—French Lick State Bank 


*Plover—The Commercial 
Branch of Pocahontas 
*Pocahontas— The Commercial State 
Bank—head office.Delete “head office” 


State Bank, 


KANSAS 
*Kincaid—The Bank of Kincaid....Add 
KENTUCKY 
*Danville—Boyle Bank and Trust Com- 
pany Delete 
*Fountain Run—Farmers Bank..Delete 


*Fountain Run—Fountain Run Agency, 
Gamaliel Bank, Branch of Cone 


Bank 
Add “head office” 
*Milford—Milford Deposit Bank. . Delete 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit—The Detroit Bank—head office 
and 30 branches Add 1 branch 
*Holly—The First and Savings 
Bank of Holly 
*Holly—First State and Savings Ban 
of Holly Add 


MISSOURI 
*Tina—Bank of Tina 


NEW YORK 


*Bellerose—The First National Bank of 
Bellerose Delete 
*Clyde—Citizens Bank of Clyde. .Delet 
*Elmira—Mechanics Savings Bank 
Elmira 
*New York—Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company—head office and 10 branche 
Delete 1 branch 
*New York—The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York— 
head office and 10 branches 
Delete 1 branch 
York—North River Savings nAdd 


*Gamaliel—Gamaliel 


State 


*New 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*Black Mountain—Bank of Black Moun- 
tai 
*Laurinburg—The State Bank—head of- 
fice Add 1 branch 
*Mars Hill—Citizens Bank, Branch o 
Marshall Ad 
*Old Fort—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain..... Delete 
*Tarboro—The Edgecombe Bank and 
Trust Company 
*Tarboro—Edgecombe Bank & Trust 
Company Add 
*Weaverville—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain 


OHIO 
*Middletown—The First-American Bank 
& Trust Company—head office and 2 
branches Delete 1 branch 
OKLAHOMA 


*Apache—The American National Bank 
CS ROMO 90%¢ 00300) cdeeae ae Delete 
*Blair—First National Bank in Blair 


Delete 
*Mill Creek—The Bank 
of Mill Creek 


Delete 
PENNSYLVANIA 
First National 


First National 


*Etna 
Etna 

*Hastings—-The Hastings Bank... Delete 

*Kane—The First National Bank of 
Kane 

*Pittsburgh—The Arsenal Bank of Pitts- 
burgh 

*Tioga—The Grange National 
Tioga 


The Bank of 


Bank of 
Delete 
RHODE ISLAND 
*Providence—Industrial Trust Company 
—head office and 4 branches....... 
Delete 1 branch 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Olanta—The Citizens Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Bridgewater—First State Bank... 
*Dolton—Dolton State Bank 

TEXAS 
*Jayton—First State Bank 


VERMONT 


*Poultney—The Poultney National Sa 
elete. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


.Add 
Delete 


Delete 








